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We therefore teach here that all reality — of 
course, for it's - — is solely produced through imagi- 
nation. One of the greatest thinkers of our age, 
Kant, who otherwise teaches the same system, so 
far as I have, knowledge thereof, calls this a decep- 
tion through imagination. But every deception can 
be avoided. Now, if it is shown, as our system is 
to show, that that so-called deception of imagina- 
tion is the ground of the possibility of our consci- 
ousness, of our life, and of our being for us, that is, 
of our being as Ego, then it can not be removed, 
unless we desire to abstract from the Ego, which is 
a contradiction, since the abstracting can not ab- 
stract from itself. Hence, the deception does not 
deceive, but gives us truth, and the only possible 
truth. , To assume that it deceives is to establish a 
skepticism which teaches to doubt one's own being. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The result of the first part of the theoretical part 
of the science of knowledge, and which we have 
postulated as necessarily occurring in conscious- 
ness, was this : By means of an as yet incompre- 
hensible check upon the absolute activity of the 
Ego, the power of imagination produces out of the 
two directions thereby occasioned, namely, the ori- 
ginal and the reflected directions of the activity, a 
composite of both directions. 

We have said that this fact, since it is to be in 
the Ego, must be posited, that is, originally deter- 
mined and grounded in and by the Ego ; and that 
this positing of it would give us a second part of 
the theoretical part. For, whereas the first part 
only proceeds to show up the fact, the second part 
involves a system of all the facts which occur in 
consciousness in its original explanation of that 
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one fact Original explanation, for it is not, as the 
links of the first part were, created by us, but is 
originally within us, and we only make ourselves 
conscious of its shape in us by this explanation. 

Kant proceeded from the assumption of a mani- 
fold which was to be collected in the unity of con- 
sciousness ; he proceeded from the particular to 
the general. He thus attained a general, but only 
a collective general, not an infinite general. For 
finity opens no path to infinity, whereas there is a 
path from undetermined and undeterminable in- 
finity to finity, by means of the determining power. 
(Hence, all finite is product of that power.) Wc, 
therefore, take the opposite way, and prove that 
there is given a manifold for empirical conscious- 
ness, which proof runs in this wise : the given 
must be something . As such there must be an- 
other, which is also something. When this proof 
shall be possible, we enter upon the sphere of the 
particular. 

The method of the theoretical science of know- 
ledge has been described before, and is simple and 
easy. The thread of our argument is carried along 
in accordance with the principle: Nothing apper- 
tains to the Ego but what it posits in itself We 
make the deduced fact our starting-point, and see 
how the Ego may proceed to posit it in itself* 
This positing of the fact is again a fact, and must 
also be posited by the Ego in itself, and in this 
manner we continue until we have arrived at the 
highest theoretical fact, namely, the fact by which 
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the Ego posits itself consciously as determined 
through the Non-Ego. Thus, the theoretical sci- 
ence of knowledge closes with its fundamental prin- 
ciple, returns into itself, and is completed through 
itself. 


DEDUCTION OF SENSATION. 

The conflict of opposite directions of the activity 
of the Ego, which have been described in the first 
part, is something distinguishable in the Ego. As 
sure as this conflict is in the Ego, it must be posit- 
ed by the Ego in the Ego, and hence must be dis- 
tinguished. The Ego posits this conflict signifies, 
firstly : The Ego opposits itself to this conflict. 

Hitherto, that is, on this stand-point of reflection,, 
nothing has been posited in the Ego ; nothing is in 
it but what originally pertains to it, pure activity. 
The Ego opposits something to itself can, therefore, 
here signify nothing but : it posits something as not 
ptire activity. 

And thus the condition of the Ego in the conflict 
of opposite directions is posited as the opposite of 
the pure activity of the Ego. Hence, it is posited 
as mixed, as itself resisting and self-annihilating 
activity, (This act of the Ego here shown up, 
whereby it posits that condition of a conflict as the 
opposite of its free activity, is purely antithetical.) 

We do not investigate at all here, how, in what 
manner, and through what power the Ego can posit 
any thing ; since in this whole theory we only speak 
of the products of its activity. But we have sug- 
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gested already in the first part, that, if the conflict 
is ever to be posited in the Ego, and if ever any 
thing farther is to result from it, then, through the 
mere positing of the conflict, the conflict as such, 
that is, the floating of imagination between the 
opposites, must stop, and only the trace of the con- 
flict must remain as a something , as a possible sub- 
stance. How this may be done we can see here 
already, although we do not yet see the power 
through which it is done. For : 

The Ego must posit that conflict of opposite di- 
rections, or opposite powers ; must, therefore, posit 
both powers, and both in conflict , in opposite, but 
mutually each other balancing activity. But oppo- 
site activity, which balances itself, cancels itself, 
and nothing remains. Yet something is to remdin 
and to be posited. Hence, there remains & perma- 
nent substance , a something which has power, but 
can not actively utter it on account of the opposite 
activity — a substrate of the power. Any one may 
convince himself of this at any moment by an ex- 
periment And this substrate, which is the impor- 
tant point here, remains not as a preposited \ but as 
mere product of the union of opposite activities . This 
is the ground of all substance, and of all possibly 
remaining substrate in the Ego, (and nothing is 
outside of the Ego,) as will be always more clearly 
seen. 

The Ego is to posit that conflict of directions m 
itself Hence, there must be in the Ego not only 
a ground of distinction, but also a ground of rela- 
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tion with this condition ; and since the Ego is 
as yet nothing but pure activity, this ground of re- 
lation must lie in the pure activity. In other words, 
the conflict of opposite directions must also contain 
pure activity; or, rather, pure activity must be 
posited — synthetically transferred into it. 

The conflicting activity of the Ego has just been 
posited as not pure. Now, it is to be posited as pure , , 
in order to be related to the Ego. It is to be pure, 
and to be not pure Hence, it is to be opposed to 
itself But this is a contradiction, and can only be 
if there is a third synthetical link of union, where* 
in this contradiction is made possible. This third 
link must therefore be posited. Such a third link is 
an activity (of the Non-Ego) opposed to all activity 
of the Ego generally. 

For the conflict of opposite directions can now, 
by means of this third link, be posited as pure ac- 
tivity, when the opposite activity of the Non-Ego 
is abstracted from ; and is not pure activity, but 
objective activity, when the activity of the Non- 
Ego is placed in relation to it. Hence, it is pure, 
and is not pure, under condition ; and this condi- 
tion makes the contradiction possible. 

The act shown up here is thetical, antithetical, 
and synthetical, all at once. Thetical, in so far as 
it absolutely posits an unperceivable opposite acti- 
vity of the Non-Ego. (How this can be done will 
be shown hereafter ; we only show now that it must 
be done.) Antithetical, in so far as, by the positing 
or not positing of a condition, it posits oneand the 
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same activity of the Ego in opposition to Itself. 
Synthetical, in so far as it posits this activity as 
one and the same, by positing the activity of the 
Non-Ego as an accidental condition. 

We now see clearly how the Ego can posit 
the condition of a conflict of contradictory direc- 
tions in itself. It can do so, because that condition 
may also be considered as pure activity of the Ego, 
that is, when we abstract from the influence of the 
activity of the Non-Ego ; and becomes objective 
activity only through that utterly foreign influence 
of the Non-Ego. 

It is to be remembered that this condition of 
contradictory directions is posited in the Ego to- 
gether with all its synthetical content heretofore dis- 
covered ; although the ground of relation is only 
the pure activity of that condition. 

Now, in thus relating itself to (positing within 
itself) the condition of contradictory directions, by 
means of an activity altogether opposed to the Ego, 
the Ego Invariably excludes that activity from itself, 
no matter whether it regards its own activity as 
pure or as objective. For in either case the Ego 
posits that opposite activity as the condition of the 
relation ; in the first case, as the condition from 
which it must abstract ; in the second case, as the 
condition it must reflect upon. Here we have the 
highest ground of all externalization of the Ego ; 
the ground why the Ego goes beyond itself and 
posits something as external to itself. Here we see 
for the first time clearly how something, as it were, 
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loosens itself from the Ego, which will probably 
change gradually by further determination into an 
external universe. It is because the Ego in either 
case excludes , posits outside, externalizes that acti- 
vity of the Non-Ego. 

This relation of the condition of contradictory 
direction to the Ego is called sensation ; a discover- 
ing, a finding of a foreign other. It is the can- 
celed, repressed activity of the Ego which is felt in 
sensation. It is felt, found as something foreign, 
because it is canceled, limited ; whereas, the origi- 
nal activity of the Ego is pure and absolute. Hence, 
it is externalized. But it is also felt in sensation, 
in the Ego, because it is only canceled activity on 
condition of an opposite activity, without which it 
would not be canceled but pure activity. 

DEDUCTION OF CONTEMPLATION. 

We have deduced sensation as an act of the Ego, 
whereby it relates a foreign something in itself to 
itself, and posits it as its own. The act, sensation, 
we now know, and also its object, that which enters 
sensation. But we do not yet know the semating, 
that is, the Ego, active in that relation ; nor do we 
know yet the opposite activity of the Non-Ego 
which was excluded in the sensation. Let us now 
seek to know of them. 

Sensation, occurs in the Ego ; hence, the Ego 
must posit it originally in itself. How does the 
Ego posit sensation in itself; or how does it posit 
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itself as the sensating ? To do this it must first be 
able to distinguish between its activity in the sen- 
sation and the object of the sensation. The object 
of sensation is activity of the Ego, in so far as it is 
considered as in opposition to another equal acti- 
vity ; as not-activity which would be activity, if the 
opposite activity were removed ; as latent activity, 
substance, or substrate of power. 

The activity of the Ego in sensation, to be dis- 
tinguished from this latent activity, must, therefore, 
be posited as not suppressed, not checked ; hence, 
as real activity. 

Both the activity of the object of sensation and 
of the sensating arc to be posited in the Ego. 
Hence, there must be a ground of relation, of equal- 
ity, of these two opposites. This ground of rela- 
tion must be both, real activity and suppressed ac- 
tivity. As real activity, it must be a positing of the 
Ego ; the Ego must be its real ground. As sup- 
pressed activity, it must be a determined, limited 
positing ; but the Ego can not limit itself. The 
ground of limitation must, therefore, be in the Non- 
Ego. The Non-Ego is its ideal ground \ is the 
ground that it has quantity at all. It is to be both 
together, to be regarded in both ways. Its limitation 
is also to have its ground in the Ego ; and its being 
its ground also in the Non-Ego. Ideal and real 
ground arc to be both one and the same. The act 
is to be regarded absolutely as both ; as the abso- 
lute act of the Ego in regard to both its being and 
determinateness ; and as the absolute act of the 
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Non-Ego in regard to both its being and determi- 
nateness. 

Such an act is called contemplation. 

The Ego contemplates a Non-Ego. In the con- 
templation the Ego posits itself as absolutely inde- 
pendent of the Non-Ego ; contemplates it because it 
does so, without outward force. It posits by its own 
activity, and with the consciousness of its activity, 
each of the characteristics (qualities) of the Non- 
Ego. But, at the same time, it posits them as 
merely reproductions of the characteristics of an 
external something. This external something is to 
have the same characteristics originally and inde- 
pendent of the Ego, and is to have them according to 
its own laws, not by virtue of the laws of the con- 
sciousness of the Ego. As the Non-Ego is not the 
cause that the Ego contemplates it, so the Ego is 
not the cause of the determinateness of the Non- 
Ego ; both are to be utterly independent, and yet 
in complete harmony. The truth is, if it were pos- 
sible to regard the Non-Ego as in itself, and not as 
in the contemplation, and the contemplating Ego 
as in itself, and not as in relation to the contem- 
plated Non-Ego, they would both be found deter- 
mined in the same manner, and hence their har- 
mony. 

We have now deduced the ground of all cogni- 
tion as such ; we have shown why the Ego is and 
must be intelligence, namely, because the Ego must 
originally (that is, without consciousness and for 
the very sake of making consciousness“ possible) 
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unite a contradiction existing within itself, between 
its activity and its passivity. It is clear that we 
could not have made this deduction had we not 
gone beyond all consciousness. 

We add the following for the purpose of throwing 
a clearer light on the foregoing, and of promoting 
an insight into our method. In our deductions we 
always regard only the product of an act of the hu- 
man mind, not the act itself. But in every subse- 
quent deduction the act which gave rise to the first 
product becomes itself product by a new act which 
gives rise to it Thus, whatever is established in 
every preceding deduction without any further de- 
termination simply as an act of the mind, is posited 
and thus further determined in every subsequent 
deduction. So, also, in the present case. If we 
look close, we shall find that the contemplation, just 
now synthetically deduced, is to be found already 
in the previous deduction as an act. That act con- 
sisted in this : The Ego, we found, must posit its 
conflicting activity, as pure or as not pure under 
condition, in the Ego. Such an act of positing is 
evidently the contemplation now deduced. In it- 
self, as act, it is solely grounded in the Ego, in the 
postulate that the Ego must posit in itself whatso- 
ever is to occur in the Ego. But it also posits 
something in the Ego which is absolutely not to 
have its ground in the Ego, but in the Non-Ego, 
namely, the impression of the act. As act this con- 
templation is completely independent of the impres- 
sion and the impression of it ; both proceed in pa- 
rallel 
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UNION OF SENSATION AND CONTEMPLATION. 

How can the Ego posit itself as the sensating ? 
or, popularly expressed, how does the Ego manage 
in order to have sensation ? This was the question 
we had to solve. The deduced contemplation would , 
seem to preclude the possibility of such a positing. 
For contemplation, though as act having its ground 
in the Ego, posits something in the Ego which has 
its absolute ground in the Non-Ego. 

The Ego is to posit something foreign to it in 
itself ; this foreign something is not-activity, or 
passivity, and the Ego is to posit this passivity in 
itself through activity ; the Ego is, therefore, to be 
active and passive together, and only on the suppo- 
sition of such a union of activity and passivity is 
sensation possible. We must, therefore, show up a 
third link, wherein activity and passivity are so 
thoroughly united that this determined activity is 
not possible without this determined passivity, and 
vice versa ; that one can only be explained through 
the other, and that each considered in itself is in- 
complete. 

No activity in the Ego can be so related to pas- 
sivity as to produce it ; for, in that case, the Ego 
would both posit and annihilate something in itself 
at the same time, which is a contradiction. But 
the activity may be so related to the passivity as to 
determine it, to draw its limit. And this is indeed 
an activity which is not possible without passi- 
vity. For the Ego can not cancel itself a part of 
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its activity ; the canceling must occur through 
something outside of the Ego. The Ego can, there- 
fore, draw no limit, unless a something to be limited 
has been given it externally. Determining is, there- 
fore, an activity which necessarily relates itself to a 
passivity. Likewise passivity is necessarily related 
to an activity when it is considered as simply a 
limitation of activity. Our third link is, therefore, 
limitation. 

Sensation is only possible, therefore, in so far as 
the Ego and the Non-Ego mutually limit each 
other, and extends no further than this common 
limit. Beyond the limit the Ego is no longer sen- 
sating, but intelligence. 

By means of limitation, therefore, can the Ego 
be posited as the sensating. If it were not limited 
by an opposite, the Ego could not be posited as the 
sensating. 

But the Ego is to be limited for itself is to posit 
itself as the limited, the sensating. In so far as the 
Ego is limited, it only extends to the limit ; but, in 
so far as it posits itself as limited, it necessarily 
goes beyond the limit. The Ego is posited as limit- 
ed means, therefore : in so far as it extends merely 
to the limit, the Ego is opposed to an unlimited 
Ego which goes beyond the limit Such an un- 
limited Ego must, therefore, be posited for the pur- 
pose of relating the limited Ego to it ; and this Ego 
is unlimited and unlimitablc in so far as its activity 
is altogether grounded in itself ; or in so far as it is 
ideal activity, while as limited Ego it is real activity. 
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The real activity of the Ego only goes to the 
limit ; its ideal activity extends beyond that limit 
Neither activity is without the other. Ideality and 
reality are synthetically united in the Ego. 

The real activity can be related to the Ego, be- 
cause it is also ideal ; and by reason of this, its very 
ideality, (freedom, spontaneity,) it is ascribed to 
the Ego as real and limited activity, or as sensa- 
tion. 

Now, it will be observed that the ideal activity 
has no relation at all to a Non-Ego, is purely ideal. 
The Non-Ego being thus invisible to that ideal 
activity, so the Ego also is invisible to it. We, 
looking down upon the Ego, see the Ego act, it is 
true, but the Ego itself does not posit itself on this 
stand-point as acting. It forgets, if we may say so, 
itself in the object of its activity ; and thus we have 
an activity which has all the appearance of a passi- 
vity, The act is an unconscious contemplation. The 
Ego is the contemplated, in so fat as it has sensa- 
tion ; but it is also the contemplating, only not con- 
scious thereof, not positing itself as Contemplating. 

FI ere we first meet with a substrate for the Ego, 
namely, the pure activity of the Ego which is po- 
sited as being, although there be no foreign in- 
fluence upon it. The being of this activity is inde- 
pendent of all foreign influence upon the Ego ; but, 
since it can be posited only through its opposite, 
the positedness of this activity is dependent upon a 
foreign influence. 

Sensation is to be posited. This is our task 
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But sensation is only possible in so fax' as the sen- 
sating is directed upon an object of sensation, and 
posits the same in the Ego. Hence, the object of 
sensation must also be related to the Ego by the 
mediating conception of limitation. 

True, it has already been thus related in our first 
deduction of sensation. But at present sensation 
itself is to be posited. We have just thus posited 
it by means of a contemplation ; but this contem- 
plation excluded the object of sensation. Therein 
it was insufficient, for the object of sensation must 
also be posited as included in and appiopxiated by 
the contemplation. 

This appropriation is to be achieved by means of 
the conception of limitation, and is only possible if 
the limitation is posited. The solution, therefore, 
required is, how is the object of sensation limited ? 

Evidently, the very fact of its being excluded in 
sensation, and posited as limiting this sensation, 
proves that it is posited as limited by the Ego, 
or as a Non-Ego. But again, because it is thus 
limited by, excluded from, the Ego, it is also posit- 
ed, in a higher sense, in the Ego . The Ego limits 
it ; hence, it must be in the Ego. 

And now we see clearly how the object of sensa- 
tion is placed in relation to the Ego by the concep- 
tion of limitation. The limitation is the act of the 
Ego, whereby the object of sensation is necessarily 
placed within its sphere of action, and appropriated 
by the Ego as its own. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

In our deduction of sensation we already touched 
this point. There the object of sensation was re- 
lated to the Ego, by the positing of an activity op- 
posed to the Ego as the condition of such relation ; 
that is, as an activity which might or might not be 
posited. The Ego was, therefore, endowed with 
the faculty of positing or not-positing something. 
Mark well : not the faculty to posit, nor the faculty 
not to posit, but the faculty to posit or not to posit ; 
that is, the power to posit a something, and not 
posit this same something in one and the same 
synthetically united act. 

Namely : Sensation, we had shown, is only possi- 
ble if the Non-Ego is posited as accidental condi- 
tion of the object of sensation ; how this positing 
was done we did not stop to inquire. But this 
positing can only be achieved if the Ego posits 
and not-posits at the same time ; hence, such an 
act of positing and not-positing must necessarily 
occur in sensation as a connecting link. Now let 
us see how such an act is accomplished. 

The activity in this positing and not-positing is 
evidently ideal activity. It goes beyond the point 
of limitation. It has, moreover, its ground only in 
the Ego, since we deduced it solely from the re- 
quirement that the Ego must posit in itself what- 
ever is to be in the Ego. But, if the activity is thus 
solely grounded in the Ego, it is a mere not-posit- 
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ing, and no positing whatever ; it is simply pure 
activity. 

But this activity is also to be a positing ; and it 
is a positing, because it does not cancel or diminish 
the activity of the Non-Ego, but only places it 
beyond its own sphere ; and since a Non-Ego is 
never beyond the sphere of the Ego, but only op- 
posed to it, the Ego by this its activity posits the 
Non-Ego — only it posits it throughout an arbitrary 
infinity. 

The Ego is, therefore, limited, because a Non- 
Ego is posited through it ; and is, at the same time, 
unlimited, because it posits the Non-Ego by its 
ideal activity throughout an infinity. 

The activity of the Ego, therefore, in this posit- 
ing and not-positing is a limiting through ideal 
(that is, free and unlimited) activity. 

Now let us determine this activity of positing 
and not-positing by its opposite; that is, by & posit- 
ed and not-posited. 

The activity of the Non-Ego is such a posited and 
not-posited. That activity is posited and not-povsit- 
ed at the same time It is posited, for, if it were 
not posited by the Ego, there would be no limit , 
and it is at the same time not-posited, because the 
Ego constantly extends the limit, and thus cancels 
it. The limit is always posited by the Ego and the 
Non-Ego together, only by each in a different man- 
ner; and therein they are opposites. In so far as 
the limit is posited by the Ego it is ideal ; and in 
so far as it is posited by the Non-Ego it is rad ; 
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but is both in a synthetical unity. It is real only 
in so far as it is ideal ; or in so far as it is posited by 
the Ego ; it is ideal (that is, it can be extended by 
the Ego) only in so far as it is real ; or in so far as 
it is posited by the Non-Ego. 

Thus the activity of the Ego, which penetrates 
beyond the limit, becomes both real and ideal. It 
is real because it tends upon something posited 
by the real ; it is ideal, because it tends upon it by 
its own election. 

Thus the perceived becomes relatable to the 
Ego. The activity of the Non-Ego remains ex- 
cluded, for it is pushed together with the limit into 
the infinite ; but the product of this activity, the 
limitation in the Ego, as the condition of its ideal 
activity, becomes relatable to the Ego. 

But since that, to which the product of the Non- 
Ego becomes related, is the ideal activity of the 
Ego — the same activity which is to posit the relation 
■ — there is no distinction between the relating and 
that to which something is to be related. Hence, 
there is no relation at all with the Ego ; and the 
whole deduced occurrence is a contemplation , in 
which the Ego loses itself in the object of its ac- 
tivity. The contemplated is an idealistically viewed 
product of the Non-Ego, which contemplation ex- 
tends into the infinite. And thus we obtain a sub- 
strate for the Non-Ego, as we before obtained one 
for the Ego. The contemplating is, of course, the 
Ego, which, how'ever, does not reflect upon itself. 

Sensation was to be posited. We have seen both 
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how the sensating and the object of sensation are 
posited through contemplation ; but, in order to 
have sensation posited, the sensating and the ob- 
ject of sensation must not be posited separately, 
but in synthetic unity. This is now our concluding 
task. 

In order to posit the Ego as limited, as sensating, 
we required an ideal activity, opposed to the limited 
activity. Again, in order to posit the object of 
sensation, which was beyond the limit, nevertheless 
within the sphere of the Ego, we required an acti- 
vity of the Ego, always removing the limit into an 
infinity. The synthetical union of both would sig- 
nify : The Ego, in order to be able to limit itself, 
must remove (extend) the limit ; and in order to 
remove the limit it must limit itself. Thus sen- 
sation and contemplation would be synthetically 
united ; and in sensation, inner contemplation (the 
contemplation of the sensation) and outer con- 
templation (that of the object of sensation) would 
also be synthetically united ; and our task would 
be accomplished. 

ist. The limited activity of the Ego is to be de- 
termined by its opposite, the ideal activity of the 
Ego. In so far, therefore, the ideal activity is the 
presupposition, the condition of a relation between 
the two activities — by no means the sequence of 
such a relation. If both are to be related, then the 
ideal activity is presupposed. 

The limited activity is limited, let us say, in C 
Its opposite, therefore, the ideal activity, is charac* 
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terized by this, that it is not limited in C, (whether it 
be limited in another point is left, and must be left, 
undetermined ) Hence, the determined point C is 
in this relation related to the ideal activity ; and, 
since the latter is its presupposition, must be con- 
tained in it. The ideal activity is not originally 
directed upon C, but touches it in the relation by 
chance, as it were. As soon as the relation occurs, 
however, the point C is posited wherever it occurs ; 
and there is no freedom in positing its place of oc- 
currence. This place is determined ; and only the 
express positing of the point as point is activity of 
the relation. Moreover, in the relation, this ideal 
activity is posited as going beyond this point C. 
This, again, is not possible, unless the point is po- 
sited in the ideal activity as a point, beyond which 
it goes. Hence, throughout all the extension of the 
activity, this point is carried over in it, as an ideal- 
istic point of limitation, wherewith to measure the 
distance, as it were, from the first fixed and im- 
movable point But since the activity is to go be- 
yond, and never to be limited, this second ideal 
point is also not fixed, but always a moving one, 
and in such a manner that throughout the whole 
extension no point can (idealistically) be posited, 
which this point has not touched. As certain, 
therefore, as that ideal activity goes beyond the 
point of limitation, that point is carried out into the 
infinite, (until, perhaps, we shall touch a new limit.) 

Now, what activity carries the point thus beyond 
the ideal activity, or that of the relation ? Evi- 
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denlly, since for the ideal activity no such point ex- 
ists previous to the relation ; and since, on the other 
hand, the relation itself presupposes that carrying 
beyond, it must be thus : that in the very relation 
and through it the point of limitation as well as its 
carrying beyond are posited synthetically in it ; 
and since all relation is grounded in the Ego, this 
must also be done through ideal activity, but 
through another ideal activity than that which we 
know. We have thus the following three acts of 
the Ego : one, which has the ideal activity as its 
object ; another, which has the real and limited 
activity as its object ; and these two must be one 
and the same, though as yet we do not see how this 
can be ; and thirdly, an activity which carries the 
limit from the real into the ideal activity. By 
means of this latter, the ideal activity itself is dis- 
tinguished : firstly, as going merely to C, and thus 
far remaining altogether pure ; and, secondly, as 
going beyond C, and carrying forward the limit. 

2d. But this solving the difficulty of positing the 
Ego as limited and unlimited together, by calling 
its limited activity real and the other ideal, will not 
suffice. For if you ask, again, what is its real ac- 
tivity, all you can say is, its limited activity, etc., 
and the explanation is a circle. We must have a 
different ground of distinction than that of limita- 
tion, or we have no explanation at all. 

Before finding this ground, let us premise what 
we shall discover as the final result ; that is, the 
Ego cannot posit itself for itself at all, unless it 
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limits itself, and hence unless it goes beyond it* 
self. 

Originally the Ego is posited through itself ; or, 
it is what it is, for any outside intelligence ; it is 
its own ground ; that is, thus it must be thought, 
if the Ego is thought. Moreover, it has a tendency 
(see the “ Practical Part”) to fill tip and encircle the 
infinity ; or, to reflect upon itself as an infinite. 
But this mere tendency produces no act of the 
Ego. 

Now, posit it thus, tending toward C, and at that 
point checked — of course, for any possible outside 
intelligence, which observes the Ego, and which 
has posited that tendency in its own consciousness. 
What will thereby arise in the Ego ? Evidently a 
tendency to reflect upon itself, which it could not 
do before, since all reflected must be limited, and 
the Ego before was not limited. 

In C Ethe go is limited ; hence, in C there arises 
in the Ego, together with the limitation, the reflec- 
tion upon itself ; it returns into itself, finds itself, 
feels itself, but clearly nothing outside of itself. 

This reflection of the Ego upon itself is, as we 
clearly see from our stand-point of an outside intel- 
ligence, an act of the Ego, grounded in the neces- 
sary tendency and the added condition. But what 
is this reflection for the Ego itself ? Clearly : In 
this reflection it first finds itself ; arises first for it- 
self. It can not accept itself as the ground of 
something before it ever was i Hence, that self- 
feeling, self-finding is for the Ego a mere^ssivity : 
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it reflects not for itself, but is reflected by an outside 
something. We, the outside intelligence, saw it 
act, it is true ; but the Ego itself does not see itself 
act ; is purely passive. 

The Ego is now for itself, because, and in so far 
as it is limited, and being an Ego, it must posit itself 
as limited ; that is, must oppose to itself a limiting 
something. This is done by an activity, which goes 
beyond the limit C, and views the limit as an oppo- 
site to the Ego. This activity is altogether ground- 
ed in the Ego. The Ego posits a limiting something, 
because it is limited, and because it must posit what- 
ever it is. It posits it as a limiting something, and 
hence as an opposite and Non-Ego, because it is to 
explain its own limitation. Let no one, therefore, 
believe that we open here a way to penetrate into 
the thing per se ; that is, the thing without refe- 
rence to an Ego. Our presupposition was: the 
Ego is limited. You ask: Has this limitation in 
itself, that is, without reference to a possible intel- 
1 ligence, a ground, and how is this ground consti- 
tuted ? But how can you ask so ? And how can 
I answer you rationally when you require me to 
abstract from all reason ? For the Ego, (for rea- 
son,) that limitation has a ground, since all limi- 
tation presupposes a limiting ; and for the Ego 
this ground is also not in the Ego, for then the Ego 
would be contradictory, but in an opposite; and 
such an opposite is, therefore, posited as such by 
the Ego, according to those laws of reason, and is 
its product 
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Let us repeat this : We say the Ego must be 
limited if it is to be an Ego ; and must, by the laws 
of its being, posit this limitation and its ground in 
a limiting something ; the latter is, therefore, its 
product 

Now, if any body should be so thoroughly pene- 
trated with transcendent dogmatism that he can 
not yet tear himself from it, he might probably 
argue thus against us : “ I admit all this ; but this 
merely explains the representation of the thing in 
the Ego, which certainly is its product, but not the 
thing itself which I want to know about. You say 
the Ego is limited. Very well. But this limita- 
tion, considered in itself, and abstracting altogether 
from its reflection through the Ego, must have a 
ground, and this ground is the thing in itself.” To 
this argument we reply: You explain just like the 
Ego which we are considering ; and you are that 
Ego just as surely as you follow the laws of reason 
in your argument. If you will but reflect maturely 
upon this fact, you will see that you with your ar- 
gument remain, though unconsciously, in the same 
circle which wc have just pointed out. You will 
never escape that circle, unless you can get beyond 
those laws of thinking. But when you do get be- 
yond them, you will cease to urge such objections. 

The Ego is, therefore, in this whole act utterly 
passive and unconscious of its activity; wherefore, 
the product thereof, if it should appear to the Ego, 
will necessarily appear to it as existing indepen- 
dently of it. / 
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3d. The Ego has gone, for an outside observer, 
beyond C with the tendency to reflect upon itself. 
But as it can not reflect without being limited, it is 
clear that it must be again limited beyond C, say in 
the point D. The Ego also produced, for an out- 
side observer, a Non-Ego, but unconscious of its 
activity. Now, it reflects upon its product, and 
posits it as a Non-Ego, of course without further 
determination and without consciousness, contra- 
dictory as it may sound, since the Ego has not yet 
been reflected upon. 

This second product, a posited Non-Ego, must 
again be reflected upon. The Ego in sensating is 
posited as passive ; the opposite Non-Ego must be 
posited as active. 

This Non-Ego, posited as active, must again be 
reflected upon ; and now we enter the field of our 
investigation. 

Through the Ego and in the Ego, though with- 
out consciousness, as we have repeatedly said, an 
active Non-Ego is posited. This is reflected upon, 
or a new activity of the Ego is directed upon it. 
Reflection only tends upon a limited ; hence, the 
activity of the Non-Ego is necessarily limited, limit- 
ed as activity, not in its extent, as might be sup- 
posed, for as yet we have no space. The Non-Ego, 
therefore, is checked in its activity, becomes pas- 
sive ; the manifestation of its power is checked, and 
only a substrate of the power remains. Tn so far as 
the Ego reflects, it does not reflect upon this reflec- 
tion itself ; hence, it does not become conscious of 
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its activity therein, and we thus again obtain the 
above external (though not yet posited as external) 
first original contemplation, which has neither con- 
sciousness, self-consciousness, nor even conscious- 
ness of the object. 

We are now at the same point from which we 
started in our second part of the theoretical part 
of the science of knowledge, that is, at the con- 
tradictory opposite activities of the Ego and the 
Non-Ego. We have seen that no activity of the 
Ego can be annihilated by the Non-Ego, unless the 
Ego proceeds from what we may describe as its 
original sphere, that is, the sphere between A and 
C, into the sphere of the Non-Ego, which extends 
from C into infinity. We have also seen that no 
activity of the Non-Ego is possible unless the Ego 
fir st posits the Non-Ego and its activity ; both are 
products of the Ego. But we have only seen this 
from the stand-point of an outside observer ; it re- 
mains that the Ego should see this for itself. 
How ? 

The observer discovered an Ego as a something, 
and a Non-Ego also as a something, and a point of 
union between these two. The limitation of the 
Ego, however, did not appear until the observer 
began to reflect upon the latter two ; by reflection 
he discovered this limitation and all the acts result- 
ing therefrom in the Ego. By virtue of these acts 
the Ego has now attained the same stand-point of 
reflection which the observer occupied. Pgr it has 
been shown now that within the Ego itself, within 
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its own sphere of action, as heretofore posited for 
the observer — and as the product of the Ego itself 
there is another Ego, so to speak — an Ego percepti- 
ble because limited, and besides this Ego a Non- 
Ego, and a point of union between both. Hence, 
the Ego need only undertake the same reflection 
which the observer undertook, to discover the same. 

It is true the Ego has already reflected at the 
very commencement of its action. But that reflec- 
tion was necessary. The Ego had a tendency to 
reflect ; the limitation of the Ego came as the con- 
dition of the possibility of such reflecting, and hence 
the Ego reflected necessarily. From this necessary 
reflection arose sensation feeling, and all we have 
deduced. The tendency to reflect, however, still 
continuing in the Ego — because it extends into the 
infinite — the Ego can now reflect upon its first re- 
flecting, and all the consequences of that reflecting, 
since the condition of all reflection, limitation 
through something which may be regarded as a 
Non-Ego, exists. 

If the original reflection of the Ego, therefore, 
was necessary, its present reflecting is not so. For 
the condition of this present reflecting is not un- 
conditionally a Non-Ego, but may also be regarded 
as contained in the Ego. It is not limited by an 
absolute Non-Ego in this reflection, but by a Non- 
Ego which is its own production, and which hence 
may be regarded as such ; and thus the limitation, 
the condition of the reflection, may be taken away. 

But if what we have posited in the Ego really is 
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in the Ego, then the Ego must reflect. Hence, we 
postulate the reflection. For example, many im- 
pressions may be made upon the Ego ; unless it 
reflects upon them, no impressions have been made 
upon the Ego . It may, and it may not, so reflect. 
At present we postulate it. 

Hence, the demanded reflection occurs now with 
absolute spontaneity ; the Ego reflects because it 
reflects. Thus, not only the tendency to reflect 
has its ground in the Ego, but even the act of re- 
flection; to be sure, it is conditioned by a Non-Ego, 
by a received impression, but it is not necessitated 
thereby. 

In this self-reflection of the Ego there are two 
links, the reflected Ego and the reflecting Ego. 
Both will probably be united in a third, according 
to our synthetical method. 

ist. The Ego we have hitherto been able only to 
characterize as feeling, as a feeling Ego and nothing 
else. The reflected Ego is limited means, there- 
fore, it feels itself limited, feels an outside compul- 
sion. Again, in so far as the Ego posits itself as 
limited, it goes beyond the limit, that is, it posits, 
at the same time, a Non-Ego, but without conscious- 
ness of its action. 

’The feeling of compulsion is, therefore, united 
with a contemplation, but an unconscious contem- 
plation, of the Non-Ego. 

Both the itself-fceling Ego and the contemplated 
Non-Ego must be synthetically united is 

done by the limit The Ego, because M feels it- 
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self limited, posits the contemplated Non-Ego as 
the cause of its limitation, as the explanation of the 
feeling of compulsion. 

But the difficulty is, where docs the original feel- 
ing of compulsion arise from ? To be sure, 1 ex- 
plain it by the Non-Ego, but the feeling f recedes 
the contemplation of the Non-Ego. Hence, it 
must be explained independently of the Non-Ego. 
This question leads to our second, the antithesis, 

2 d. The act of the reflecting Ego we have cha- 
racterized as absolutely spontaneous, ideal activity 
of the Ego. As such it must be posited, that is, as 
going beyond the limit into the infinite. But to be 
reflected upon, it can not go into the infinite ; hence, 
in its going beyond the limit, it must nevertheless 
be limited. There must be a limitation conjointly 
with the unlimitedness. How ? 

The activity can not be reflected as activity, (the 
Ego can never become immediately conscious of 
its activity,) but as substrate , that is, as product of 
an absolute activity of the Ego, a product contem- 
plated by the Ego without consciousness of the 
contemplation. Hence, in so fir as the Ego re- 
flects upon the absolute spontaneity of its reflection 
in the first act, an unlimited product of the activity 
of the Ego, as such, is posited. This product, po- 
sited as product of the Ego, must be placed in rela- 
tion to the Ego. It can not be related to the contem- 
plating Ego, for this Ego has not yet been posited ; 
it must be related to the Ego which feels itself 
limited. But this latter Ego is opposed to that 
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Ego which produces through freedom an unlimited ; 
the Ego which feels itself limited is not free, but is 
under compulsion ; and the producing Ego is not 
compelled, but produces spontaneously. 

Thus, indeed, it must be, if relation and syn- 
thetical union is to be possible and necessary ; and 
we have only to find the ground of the relation. 

This ground must be activity with freedom, or 
absolute activity. But such an activity can not be 
predicated of the limited Ego ; hence, a union of 
both seems impossible. 

One step more, and we shall find the surprising 
result, putting an end to all old errors, and reinstat- 
ing reason for evermore in her eternal rights. 

The Ego is to be the relating. Hence, the Ego 
necessarily, absolutely of itself, and against the out- 
ward ground of limitation, proceeds beyond itself, 
and thus appropriate^ the product which, through 
freedom, it makes its own product ; ground of re- 
lation and the relating link are the same. 

Of this act the Ego never becomes conscious, 
and never can become conscious ; its essence con- 
sists in absolute spontaneity, and, as soon as you 
reflect upon it, it ceases to be spontaneity. The 
Ego is only free in acting ; as soon as it reflects 
upon this act, it ceases to be free, and the act be- 
comes product 

From the impossibility of the consciousness of a 
free act arises the whole distinction between ideality 
and reality , between representation and the thing in 
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Freedom, or, which is the same, the immediate 
acting of the Ego, is the uniting link of ideality and 
reality. The Ego is free in positing itself as free, 
in liberating itself ; and it posits itself as free, or 
liberates itself in being free. Determinatencss and 
being are one ; acting and product are one ; in de- 
termining itself to act, the Ego acts ; and in acting 
it determines itself. 

The Ego can not posit itself in reflection as free, 
for this would be a contradiction which could never 
lead to freedom. But it appropriates something as 
product of its own free activity, and thus mediately 
posits itself free. 

3d. The Ego is limited in feeling itself, and posits 
itself in so far as limited. This was our first state- 
ment. The Ego is free, and posits itself at least 
mediately as free, because it posits the limitation 
as product of its free activity. This was our second 
statement. Both statements, limitation in feeling 
and freedom in producing, are utterly opposites. 
They might be united by showing that the Ego 
could posit itself in different respects as free and 
limited. But our statements have distinctly assert- 
ed that the Ego Is to posit itself as limited, 
because and in so far as it posits itself free, and* 
vice versa . The Ego is to be free and limited in 
one and the same respect, and this Is the contradic- 
tion which is to be solved in a third statement 
Let us look at the two statements a little closer. 
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THESIS. 

1st, The Ego is to posit itself as limited because 
and in so far as it posits itself as free ; or, the Ego 
is free only in so far as it acts. Now, What is act- 
ing? What its distinction from not-acting? All 
acting presupposes power. Absolute acting means, 
a power determining itself solely through and in 
itself, that is, giving itself a direction. Before, the 
power had no direction, was latent power, a mere 
tendency to apply power. The Ego, to posit itself 
as absolutely acting, must, therefore, in reflection, 
also be able to posit itself as not-acting. To deter- 
mine itself as acting presupposes rest. 

Again, the power gives itself a direction, that is, 
an object. Gives itself an object ; hence, it must 
have had the object before ; must have received the 
object passively. Hence, a self-determining to act 
on the part of the Ego presupposes passivity. 

New difficulties everywhere! But from them 
the clearest light will be thrown upon a subject 

■I 

ANTITHESIS. 

2d, The Ego is to posit itself as free because and 
in so far as it posits itself as limited. The Ego 
posits itself as limited means, it posits a limit to its 
activity, (it does not produce this limit, but posits 
it as posited by an opposite power, a Non-Ego.) 
Hence, in order to be limited passively, the Ego 
must previously have acted ; its power must have 
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had a direction, and a self-determined direction. 
All limitation presupposes free activity. 

SYNTHESIS. 

3d. The Ego is as yet for itself limited, necessi- 
tated, in so far as it goes beyond the limitation and 
posits a Non-Ego which it contemplates without 
self-consciousness. Now, this Non-Ego is, as we 
have seen from our higher stand-point, a product 
of the Ego, and the Ego must reflect upon it as its 
product. This reflection necessarily occurs through 
absolute self-activity. 

But the Ego, this very same activity, can not, at 
the same time, produce a Non-Ego and reflect upon 
it as its production. 

Hence, it must interrupt its first activity ; and 
must so interrupt it through absolute spontaneity. 
Only thus, indeed, is absolute spontaneity possible. 
For the Ego is to determine itself. But the Ego 
is in essence nothing but activity. Hence, it must 
limit one of its acts ; and, because it is nothing but 
activity, it must limit the act by another opposite 
act. 

* ** 

Again, the Ego is to posit its product, the oppo- 
site Non-Ego as its product. Through the same 
act which interrupts the first one if thus posits the 
Non-Ego, and elevates it to a higher degree of re- 
flection. The lower, first region of reflection is 
thus broken oft' ; and all wo have to do now is to 
seek the point of union of both forms of reflection. 
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But since the Ego is never immediately conscious 
of its acting, it can posit the product as its product 
only through a new reflection by mediation. 

Through this new reflection the product must be 
posited as product of absolute freedom, the distinc- 
tive characteristic whereof is, that it might be other- 
wise, or might be posited otherwise. Contemplation 
floats between several determinations, and posits 
amongst all possible determinations only one, where- 
by the product receives the peculiar character of an 
image . 1 

In so far as the Ego posits this image as product 
of its activity, it necessarily opposes to it something 
which is not its product, which is no longer deter- 
minable, but perfectly determined, and thus deter- 
mined through itself, not through the Ego. This 
is the real thing by which the Ego is guided in 

* Let us exemplify this by an object with various characteristics. 
In the first contemplation, the productive contemplation, I am lost 
in an object. I reflect upon myself at first, find myself, and dis- 
tinguish myself fiom the object. But as yet all is mixed and con- 
fused in the object, and it is nothing further than an object I then 
begin to reflect upon its several characteristics, for instance, its 
figure, color, etc., and posit them in my consciousness. At each 
•separate characteristic of this kind, I am at first in doubt and hesi- 
tating. I then make some arbitrary scheme of a figure, color, etc., 
the basis of my observation, and now observe closer. And now I 
first begin to determine my scheme of the figure, perhaps as a cube, 
and my scheme of a color, perhaps as dark green. By this process 
of going from an undetermined product of free imagination to its 
complete determinateness in one and the same act, that which occurs 
in my consciousness becomes an image, and is posited as an image* 
It becomes my product, because I must posit it as determined 
through absolute self-activity. 
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sketching its image, and which must, therefore, ne- 
cessarily appear to it in its imaging, (in its repre- 
sentation*) This real thing is the product of the 
interrupted act, but which can not now be possibly 
posited as such product. 

The Ego images after this thing. Hence, the 
thing must be entertained in the Ego and accessi- 
ble to its activity ; or, in other words, we must be 
able to show a ground of relation between the thing 
and the image of the thing. Such a ground of re- 
lation is the perfectly determined but unconscious 
contemplation of the thing. For and in this con- 
templation all the characteristics of the thing are 
perfectly determined, and in so far it is related to 
the thing, and the Ego is passive in the contempla- 
tion. Still, it is also an act of the Ego, and, hence, 
relatable to the Ego, active in the imaging* of this 
thing. The Ego has access to this contemplation^ 
and determines the image in accordance with the 
characteristics furnished in the contemplation. In 
other words, the Ego reviews spontaneously the 
several characteristics of the thing, enumerates 
them, and gives its attention to them. Or, this un- 
conscious contemplation is the ground of all har~* 
mony we assume between our representations and 
the things, and explains the whole difficulty. 

In imaging, the Ego is perfectly free. The 
image is determined thus, because the Kgo freely 
so determines it ; and this freedom makes the image 
relatable to the Ego, and capable of being posited 
in the Ego as its product But the image is to be 
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not empty, but corresponding to a thing outside of 
the Ego ; hence, it must be relatabie to this thing. 
The thing has become relatabie to the Ego, as we 
have seen, by means of a presupposed immediate 
unconscious contemplation thereof. The image, to 
be related to the Ego, must be determined by the 
thing so as to be an exact counterpart of it, and 
this complete and same determination of image and 
thing is their ground of relation. There is no dis- 
tinction now at all between the image and the un- 
conscious contemplation of the thing. 

But this result is a contradiction of our formei 
statement, that nothing which is necessarily de- 
termined as such or such can be a product of the 
Ego. 

What in our former statement was a representa- 
tion, now becomes a thing per se, and the question 
still remains, whether there are only things and no 
representations, as the last result would imply, or 
representations and no real things, as our former 
statement asserted. 

A synthetic solution of these conflicting state- 
ments would assert : an image is not at all possible 
without a thing ; and a thing — at least for the Ego 

is not possible without an image. 

The Ego is to relate the image to the thing. 
This relation, we must show, is not possible with- 
out presupposing the image as suck , that is, as free 
product of the Ego. In other words, the thing is 
not possible without the image. 

Again, the Ego is to construct the image with 
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freedom. It must be shown that this is not possi- 
ble without presupposing the thing ; or, that the 
image is not possible without the thing, of course, 
for the Ego. 

ist The Ego is to relate the image to the thing. 
As this act of the Ego does not occur in immediate 
consciousness, it is difficult to see how a distinction 
can be posited between the image and the thing, 
unless the Ego occurs mediately in consciousness, 
that is, unless the object (or unconscious produc- 
tion) of the activity of the Ego (the thing) is posited 
as product of freedom, that is, as accidental, as a 
thus which could be otherwise. 

The thing is thus posited as accidental, in so far 
as the perfectly determined image is related to it. 
The perfectly determined image, for instance, or 
quality, is the red color. This is to be related 
to a thing by an absolute act of the Ego. The 
thing is to be determined by the image. Hence, 
the thing must be posited before this relation, and 
independently of it, as such, which may be, or may 
not be, thus determined ; and is only thus posited 
as accidentally determined in consequence of the 
act of relation. Hence, the thing discovers itself, 
since its quality is altogether accidental, as presup- ** 
posed product of the Ego, which has no predicate 
but that of being. The free act, and the necessity 
that such a free act should occur, is the only ground 
for proceeding from the undetermined to the de- 
termined, and vice versa. 
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ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF THIS POINT. 

You say A is red. A, the first posited, is posited 
as, firstly, completely determined by itself. A is 
A, and nothing else. Now, you add and say, A is 
red. Red is also completely determined, it is what 
it is, and nothing else. Now, you join both togeth- 
er. What was A, as far as redness is concerned, 
before this joining ? Evidently altogether undeter- 
mined. You might have predicated any color of 
it. It is the joining, expressed by the copula is, 
which makes the undetermined determined, which 
negates all other determinations but the one stated. 
If A had been previously determined, you could 
not have made an assertion of it. 

Result : If the reality of the thing (as substance) 
is presupposed, the quality thereof is posited as acci- 
dental \ and hence the thing is mediately posited as 
product of the Ego . 

It is the quality of the thing to which we relate 
the Ego. 

2d. The Ego is to construct the image with per- 
fect freedom. In so far as it does this, floating be- 
tween many possible determinations of the thing 
'and choosing one, the Ego mediately posits itself 
as Ego, and limits itself. The image is not yet de- 
termined, but it is being determined ; the Ego is in 
the act of determining. We will call this its condi- 
tion, A. (It is the inner contemplation of the Ego 
in constructing.) 

In so far as the Ego acts, it posits over and 
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against this free floating image, and mediately 
against itself, the imaging, the perfectly determined 
quality, of which we have said above that it is taken 
up and seized by the Ego, by means of the im- 
mediate but unconscious contemplation of the thing. 
This determined quality is posited as opposite, 
hence as excluded from the Ego. Wc will call 
it B. 

If A is totality, B is excluded from it ; but, if B 
is posited, A is excluded from the totality. For 
the Ego posits the quality as determined, and must 
do so if it is to posit itself as free in the imaging. 
The Ego must, therefore, reflect on this determina- 
tion of the quality ; and by this the Ego is excluded 
from the totality ; that is, it is no longer self-suffi- 
cient, no longer through itself, hut through another 
and an opposite; that is, its condition, its reflection, 
the image within it, can no longer be explained 
altogether out of itself, but only by an external 
other. Hence, we have A + B, or A determined 
by B as totality. (External, determined, pure con- 
templation.) 

The reflection must turn upon A + B in this 
their connection, that is, it must turn upon ih% 
quality, as a determined \ particular quality, if the 
quality Is to be in the Ego, or In consciousness. 
This reflection occurs, of course, like every reflec- 
tion, through absolute spontaneity ; the Ego reflects 
because it is Ego. It does not become conscious 
of this spontaneity ; but the object of its reflection, 
as suck , becomes product of this spontaneity, and 
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must, therefore, bear the character of a product of 
a free act, that is, accidentalness . But it can not be 
accidental in the same manner in which it is posit- 
ed as determined , hence it must be so in another 
respect Wc shall soon see how. 

This accidental character makes it a product of 
the Ego ; the Ego, therefore, determines itself again, 
and this it can not do without opposing* to itself 
something, that -is, a Non-Ego. 

REMARK. 

(The Ego reflects with freedom, an act of deter- 
mining which, by its very nature, becomes itself 
determined ; but it can not reflect or posit a limit 
without, at the same time, absolutely producing 
something as that which forms the limit. Deter- 
mining and, producing, therefore, always go toge- 
ther ; and it is this which keeps up the identity 
of consciousness.) 

This something, opposed to the Ego, is necessary 
in relation to the determined quality ; and this quali- 
ty is accidental in relation to the something. Again, 
Jchis something, like the quality, is opposed to the 
Ego, and hence, like it, is a Non-Ego, but a neces- 
sary Non-Ego, 

But the quality, as determined, as something 
against which the Ego is merely passive, we have 
seen, must be excluded from the Ego ; and the 
Ego, when reflecting upon it as so determined, 
must thus exclude it. 
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Now, we have just found another Non-Ego, which 
the Ego, in reflecting, excludes as determined and 
necessary. Both, therefore, must be placed in rela- 
tion to each other and be synthetically united. 
Their ground of union is that both arc Non-Ego, 
and hence, in relation to the Ego, both are one and 
the same ; their ground of distinction is, that the 
quality is accidental, might be otherwise ; but the 
substrate, as such, is necessary in relation to the 
quality. The quality must have a substrate , but the 
substrate must not necessarily have this particular 
quality. Such a relation of the accidental to the 
necessary in their synthetical union is called the 
relation of substantiality. 

The reflection must turn upon the excluded B, 
the necessary Non-Ego. From this reflection it 
follows that A + B, which was heretofore posited 
as totality, can no longer be totality, that is, can no 
longer be the only contents of the Ego, and lienee 
accidental. It must be determined by the necessary 
B. The formula now is, A + B determined by B. 

First of all, the quality, the image, or whatever 
you choose to call it, must be thus determined by 
the necessary Non-Ego. This quality was posited^ 
as accidental, the thing as necessary ; both, there- 
fore, as opposites. Now, in the reflection of the 
Ego, they must be united in the same Ego. This 
is done by absolute spontaneity. The union is al- 
together product of the Ego. The union is posited 
means, a product is posited through the Ego. The 
Ego, however, is novet immediately conscious of its 
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acting, but only in and by means of the product. 
The union of both must, therefore, be posited as acci- 
dental ; and since all accidental is posited as arising 
through acting, it follows that the union itself must 
be posited as having arisen through acting. But 
that which, in its existence, is itself accidental and 
dependent, can not be posited as acting ; hence, 
only the necessary can be thus posited. Hence, in 
the reflection, and by means of it, the conception 
of acting is transferred to the necessary, though in 
reality this conception lies only in the reflecting, 
and the accidental is posited as product thereof, as 
expression of the free activity of the necessary. 
Such a synthetical relation is called the relation of 
causality , and the thing, viewed in this synthetic 
union of the necessary and the accidental in it, is 
the real thing . 1 

# We append at this important point the following remaiks : 

1, The just discovered act of the Ego is evidently an act though 
the power of imagination in contemplation; for, firstly, the Ego 
unites opposites in it, which is the business of imagination ; and, 
secondly, it loses itself in this act, and transfers what is in it upon 
the object of its activity, which is the characteristic of contempla- 
tion. 

2. The so-called category of causality shows itself here, therefore, 
*as having its origin only in the power of imagination, and thus it is 

indeed ; nothing can get into the understanding except through the 
power of imagination. What alteration the understanding may 
make of this product of the imagination can here already be fore- 
seen. We have posited the thing as acting free without any rule, 
(and until the understanding comprehends its own manner of acting 
it is thus posited in consciousness as fate,) because the power of 
Imagination transfers to it its own free acting. The sequence of a 
law is wanting. Whenever understanding shall be directed upon 
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That which we have called expression of the ac- 
tivity of the thing, and which we found perfectly 
determined, is posited in the Ego, and is determined 

the tiling so as to comprehend it according to law, then the thing 
will also appear as working in obedience to those laws, 

3. Kant, who causes the categories to be originally generated as 
forms of thinking , and who, from his point of view, is very correct 
in this, stands in need of the schemes sketched by the understand- 
ing in order to make possible their application to the objects ; hence, 
he does as we do, and makes them accessible to the working of the 
imagination. In the science of knowledge these categories arise in 
imagination itself, at the same time and together with the effects, 
and in order to make these first possible. 

4 . Mansion views the category of causality in the same manner 
as the science of knowledge ; only he calls this procedure of the 
human mind a deception. But we have seen that that can not be 
called deception which is proper and necessary by virtue of the 
laws of a rational being, and which can not be avoided unless we wish 
to cease being rational beings. But the real point of dispute lies here. 
Matmon would say : “ Supposing, as I admit, that your laws of 
thinking are a priori, then you can certainly apply them to objects 
only by the power of imagination ; and hence, in applying them, 
object and law must be, at the same time, in imagination. But how 
do you get the object ?” The answer is, Imagination itself must pro- 
duce the object. If you assert the object to be produced in any 
other manner, you become a transcendent dogmatist, and utterly 
removed from ciitical philosophy, 

5. Mai MON has only doubted the applicability of the law of 
causality, but he might as well have doubted all <t priori laws. 
This Hume does. He says ; M It is your self who transfer the eon-** 
neptkm of causality which you have in you to the external things, 
and hence your knowledge has no objective validity.” K \k r admits 
the first part of the sentence not only with respect to the law of 
causality, but for all h priori laws j but he rejects the conclusion by 
proving that an object is only possible for a subject Mai mom 
says, it is only by imagination that you apply the law of causality to 
objects ; hence your knowledge has no objective validity, and it is a 
mere deception if you apply your laws of thinking to objects. The 
science of knowledge admits the premise not only for the law of 
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for the Ego, as we have also seen. Hence, the Ego 
mediately is determined by the thing, and thus, 
ceasing to be Ego, becomes itself product of the 
Non-Ego, because that which fills it is product of 
the Non-Ego or of the thing. The thing, by means 
of this its expression, works even upon the Ego, 
and the Ego is no longer posited through itself, but 
posited in this its determination through the thing, 
(This is the famous influence of the thing upon the 
Ego, or the physical influence of the Locke school 
and of the new eclecticians, who, from the utterly 
heterogeneous components of the Leibnitz and the 
Locke systems, have composed an unconnected 
whole, the true statement of which we have just 
now attempted, but which has truth also only in 
this transitory connection.) 

But the Ego can not be Ego and product of the 
Non-Ego. Such, however, was the result of our 
formula : A -{- B determined by B. Hence, this 
formula must be again posited in the Ego, or must 
be again determined by A. 

A, that is, the effect which was said to have been 
produced in the Ego by the thing, is posited with 
respect to the Ego as accidental. Hence, there is 
necessarily opposed to this effect and to the Ego, 
in so far as it is determined thereby, an indepen- 
dent in itself and through itself existing Ego. Just 
as we opposed to the accidental in the Non-Ego 

causality, but for all h priori laws, but shows by a closer determina- 
tion of the object that our knowledge has objective validity for that 
very reason, and can only have it on that condition. 
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the necessary thing, so we now oppose to the acci- 
dental in the Ego the necessary or the Ego per se ; 
and this latter, like the necessary Non-Ego, is pro- 
duct of the Ego itself. The necessary is substance ; 
the accidental an accidence of it Both must be 
synthetically united as one and the same Ego. 
But since they are absolute opposites, they can 
only be united by absolute activity of the Ego, 
whereof the Ego never becomes immediately con- 
scious, but rather applies it to the objects of the 
reflection, thus positing the relation of causality 
between the two. In the reflection the accidental 
becomes effect of the activity of the absolute Ego 
and hence something real for the Ego, its utter- 
ance. That it is effect of the Non-Ego is altogether 
lost sight of in this reflection, since it can not be 
posited at the same time as effect of the Ego and 
of the Non-Ego. Thus, the thing and its utter- 
ance are completely excluded from the Ego and 
opposed to it 

Both the Ego and the Non-Ego exist in them- 
selves necessary, and both completely independent 
of each other ; both utter themselves in this inde- 
pendence, each by its own activity and power^ 
which power, however, is as yet perfectly free. 

We have now shown how we came to oppose an 
acting Ego and an acting Non-Ego, and to consider 
both as completely independent of each other. In our 
present view the Non-Ego exists because it exists, 
and is altogether determined through itself; but 
that it is imaged, represented by the Ego, is aed * 
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dental for the Non-Ego. Again, the Ego acts ab- 
solutely through itself ; but that it images the Non- 
Ego is accidental for it The utterance of the thing 
in its appearance is product of the thing ; but the 
appearance, in so far as it exists for the Ego, is 
again product of the Ego. 

The Ego can not act without having an object ; 
hence, the acting of the Ego posits that of the Non- 
Ego. Again, the Non-Ego can not act, that is, for 
the Ego , unless the acting of the Ego is prepositecl. 
The utterance of both powers is, therefore, neces- 
sarily synthetically united, and we must now show 
the ground of their union, their harmony. 

This union occurs through absolute spontaneity. 
But what is posited through freedom has the cha- 
racter of the accidental ; hence, the present syn- 
thetical union must have this character. It is, 
therefore, the accidental unity of the acting we 
have to examine, or the accidental junction of the 
acting of the Ego, and of the acting of the Non- 
Ego in a third \ which is and can be nothing but their 
juuctiou 3 and which we shall call for the present a 
point . 


TIME AND SPACE. 

Contemplation is determined in time, and the con- 
templated in space . 

We have determined contemplation, in our last 
paragraph, as the synthetical union of the acting of 
the Ego and of the acting of the Non-Ego through 
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their accidental junction in a point. This contem- 
plation occurs in the Ego means, it is posited as acci- 
dental. The contemplation X is posited as contem- 
plation accidental means, another contemplation — 
not another object, determination, or any such thing, 
but — another contemplation , which we shall call Y, is 
opposed to it. Y is necessary when opposed to 
X, and X is accidental in opposition to Y. Y is, 
therefore, completely excluded from the Ego, which 
rests in the contemplation of X. 

X, as contemplation, necessarily rests in a point. 
So does Y, but in an opposite, distinct point. One 
point is not the other. 

The question is now, What necessity is it which 
Y has in relation to X, and what accidentalness 
which X has in relation to Y ? Clearly, the con- 
templation Y and its point are necessarily syntheti- 
cally united if X is to be united with its point, or 
the union of X and its point presupposes that of Y 
and its point, but not vice versa. In that point 
wherein X is posited another contemplation might 
be posited ; at least, so the Ego judges ; but in the 
point of Y none but Y can be posited, if X is to be 
posited as contemplation of the Ego. Only in so 
far as the accidentalncss of this synthesis is posited, 
is X to be posited as contemplation of the Ego ; 
and only in so far as to this accidentalncss is op* 
posed the necessity of the same synthesis is the 
accidentalncss itself to be posited. 

The much more difficult question remains, how 
the points X and Y are to be otherwise determined 
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than through the respective contemplations X and 
Y. As yet they arc only points wherein a causal- 
ity of the Ego and the Non-Ego meet. It is, how- 
ever, clear that, if X is to be posited as the point 
wherein another contemplation may be posited, and 
Y as its opposite in which no other can be posited, 
both points dirempt from their contemplations, and 
must be distinguishable from each other. We can 
not yet see how this is possible, but we can see that 
it must be possible if ever a contemplation is to be 
ascribed to the Ego. 

1st. We have shown before that, if A is posited as 
totality, B is excluded. If A signifies the image to 
be determined spontaneously, B signifies the inde- 
pendent and necessary quality of the image. We 
now apply this here. — From the contemplation X, 
as such, the determined object X is excluded ; and 
the same in the contemplation Y. Both objects, as 
such, are determined ; that is, the Ego in contem- 
plation must posit them exactly as it posits them. 
This, their determ muteness, is to remain, of course. 

But the same relation which exists between the 
contemplations must exist between the objects. 

^ Hence, the object X is arciihntal in reference to Y, 
but Y necessary in reference to X, The deter- 
mination of X necessarily presupposes that of the 
Y, but not vice versa . 

But since both objects, as objects of contemplation , 
are perfectly determined, their postulated relation 
can have no reference to this determinateness, but 
must refer to another as yet unknown determinate- 
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ness, one through which something does not be- 
come an object generally, but an object of a con- 
templation distinguishable from another contempla- 
tion. The required determination does not belong 
to the inner determinations of the object, (in so far 
as it is A = A,) but is an external one. Unless 
we have the required distinction, a contemplation 
can not be posited in the Ego. The distinction, 
however, is not possible without this external de- 
terminateness of the object, and the object can not 
be an object of contemplation without this determi- 
nateness. It is, therefore, the exclusive condition 
of all contemplation. We call this unknown some- 
what through which the object is to be determined 
O ; the way in which Y is determined through it, 
we call Z ; and the way in which X is determined 
through it, V. 

The mutual relation is, therefore, as follows : X 
must be posited as to be or not to be synthetically 
united with V, and hence V also as to be united 
thus with X or with any other object ; but Y must 
be posited as necessarily in synthetical union with 
Z, if X is to be united with V. 

If V is posited as to be united with X, or as not 
to be united with X, Y is posited necessarily as*" 
united with Z. From this it results that every pos- 
sible object may be united with V except Y, for Y 
is already inseparably united. Thus, also, may X 
be united with every possible O, except with Z, for 
this is inseparably united with Y. 

X and Y are both completely excluded from the 
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Ego ; the Ego loses and forgets itself completely 
111 their contemplation. The relation we have here 
shown up is, therefore, to be ascribed to the things 
themselves ; the relation appears to the Ego as not 
dependent upon its freedom, but as determined 
through the things. 

The relation was: because Z is united with Y, X 
Is excluded from it It must, therefore, applied to 
the things, be expressed thus : Y excludes X from 
Z ; Y determines X negatively. If Y extends to 
the point d, X goes to this point ; if it only extends 
lo c, X goes to c. But since the only ground why 
X can not be united to Z is this, that Y excludes 
it, X certainly begins where Y ceases to exclude it ; 
hence, continuity belongs to both. 

This exclusion, this continuity is not possible 
unless X and Y are both in a common sphere, (which 
we do not know as yet,) and meet in one point in 
this sphere. The positing of this sphere constitutes 
the synthetic union of both as required. Hence, 
such a common sphere is produced by the absolute 
spontaneity of the power of imagination. 

2d. We have shown before that, if the excluded B 
♦is reflected upon, A is thereby excluded from the to- 
tality, from the Ego. But since B has been posited 
in the Ego by reflection, and is, therefore, itself 
posited in union with A as totality, (as accidental,) 
it follows that another B, in reference to which it is 
accidental, must be excluded or posited as a neces- 
sary opposite* Wc now apply this here. 

Y is now, with reference to its synthetical union 
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with an unknown 0, determined ; and X in respect 
to, and by means of, Y, is also at least ncgavtkly 
determined. 

But if they are to be united with A, or to be po- 
sited in the Ego, they must be posited as accidental 
also in this respect, that is, a necessary X and Y 
must be opposed to them, in regard to which they 
are accidental : substances whereof they are aeci- 
dences. 

This necessary X and Y, whereof the accidental 
X and Y in the Ego arc the utterances, are their 
presupposed powers, free powers. The same rela- 
tion which exists between X and Y as utterances 
exists, therefore, between these powers. The ut- 
terance of power Y is utterly independent of that 
of power X ; but the latter in its utterance is de- 
pendent upon and conditioned by Y. Conditioned, 
that is, the utterance of Y does not determine the 
utterance X positively, but negatively ; not the qua- 
litativeness of X, but in this that X can not utter 
itself in a certain manner. 

But it has been expressly stated that X as well 
as Y arc to utter themselves through free, unlimited 
causality. How, then, can X be conditioned hy Y ? * 
Evidently X has causality as well as Y, and the 
causality of the latter is not the condition of that 
of the former ; Y does not compel or urge X to 
utter itself. Nor does it determine the character 
of this, the utterance or causality of X. But how, 
then, does it condition it ? 

X and Y are to be in a synthetical relation to an 
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unknown O. For in and only through their rela- 
tion to O are they mutually related. Each must, 
therefore, have an independent relation to O. 

O must be a something which leaves to both per- 
fect freedom of causality, for in this, their free cau- 
sality, are they to be united with O. And since 
the resistance of every power to a causality limits 
that causality, O can have no power, no activity, 
no intension. It can, therefore, have no reality at 
all, and is nothing. 

We have seen how Y and Z being synthetically 
united, X is excluded from Z. We have also seen, 
now, that this synthetical union of Y and Z is ef- 
fected through the own free causality of the inner 
power Y. Not that Z is product of the power Y, 
but, being necessarily united with Y, it must also 
have a distinctive feature. Now, this union of Y 
and Z excludes the causality of X and its product 
from Z ; lienee, Z is the sphere of causality of Y, 
and is nothing but this sphere ; it is nothing in it- 
self, has no reality, and can have no predicate but 
the one just shown up. 

Again, Z is sphere of causality only of Y ; for, by 
Jbeing posited as such a sphere of Y, X and all other 
possible object is excluded from it The “sphere 
of the causality of Y v means the same as “ Z f 
both are in all respects the same. The causality 
of Y fills up Z, that is, excludes all other but the 
causality of Y. 

If Z goes to c, d, or c, the causality of X is thus 
far excluded. But, since the latter is only excluded 
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because Y excludes it, there is necessarily conti- 
nuity between the spheres of causality of both, and 
both meet or join in a point. The power of imagi- 
nation unites both and posits Z and —Z, or, as we 
determined it above, V = O. 

But the causality of X is to remain free although 
excluded from Z. This exclusion would not leave 
X free, if the causality of Y in Z negated or can- 
celed something in X, or made any in itself possible 
utterance of X impossible. Hence, it must be that 
vo possible utterance of X docs overcome in conflict 
with the causality of Y and Z ; there must not be 
any such tendency of filling up Z in X. There 
must be in X itself a ground by virtue of which Z 
is not its sphere of causality ; there must not be in 
X any ground of a possibility that Y could be its 
sphere of causality. 

Y and X, therefore, unite accidentally in a point, 
in the absolute synthetical union of absolute oppo- 
sites, without any mutual influence or aetiou upon 
each other. 

3d. We have shown before that A -!- B must be 
determined through B. Hitherto only B has been 
thus determined ; hut mediately A also is determined,, 
through it. This formula wc interpreted : that which 
is in the Ego — that is, contemplation — is determined 
through the Non-Ego, and is mediately a product 
thereof. We now apply this here. 

X is product of the Non-Ego, and is, in regard 
to its sphere of action, determined in the Ego ; Y 
is the same, both through themselves in their abso 
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lute freedom. Both through their accidental junc- 
tion determine also the point of this junction ; and 
the Ego is only passive in regard to it. 

But this can not he. The Ego, as sure as it is 
an Ego, must produce this determination with free- 
dom. 

We hn\e solved this same problem before in this 
\\u.} : 1 he whole icf lection of substantiality is de- 
pendent upon the absolute freedom of the Ego. 
We now solve the problem in the same way. The 
Ego i-> absolutely free to reflect or not icfleet upon 

Y and X as an abiding, as a simph . If it does so 
reflect, it must, by the law of that reflection, un- 
doubtedly place Y in the sphere of action Z, and 
posit C as a limit between the spheies of action of 

Y and X ; but it also may not so reflect, and may 
posit, instead of X and Y, every possible object as 
substance through its absolute freedom. 

Suppose the spheies Z and V as connecting in 
the point C. In the sphere Z» the Ego can posit 
an a or a b instead of Y ; it can make Z the sphere 
of action of both* and their limit, the dividing line, 
(u Let m now call the sphere of action of a, H. 
^rium the Ego can now again proceed to take this 
1 f, and, instead of positing a in it as indivisible sub- 
stance, it can posit E and I) in it, and so on ad in- 
fmitmn. But, if an a and a b have once been posit- 
ed, the Ego must assign to them a sphere of action 
connecting in one point. 

This accidentalness of Y and its sphere of action 
for the Ego the Ego must mm posit as real thnmgk 
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its power of imagination . O is thus posited as an 
extended^ continuous > infinitely indivisible , and is 
SPACE. 


REMARKS. 

ist. The power of imagination, by positing* the 
possibility of other substances with other spheres 
of action in the space 7, first dirempts space from the 
thing which actually fills it, and sketches an empty 
space ; of course, only as an attempt, and transitively 
in order to fill it immediately again with any 
desired substances and their spheres of action. 
Hence, there is no empty space but in this transi- 
tion from the filling up of space by A to its being 
filled up by B, C, D, etc. 

2 cl. The infinitely smallest part of space is always 
a space, a continuity, but not a mere point, or 
the limit between places in space. It is thus a 
continuity, because in it can be posited, and is po- 
sited in so far as itself is posited, a power which 
necessarily utters itself, and which can not be posit- 
ed except as uttering itself. But it can not utter 
itself unless it has a sphere of its utterance, whu h 
is nothing but such a sphere. 

3d Hence, intensity and extensity arc necessarily 
synthetically united, and one can not be deduced 
without the other. Every power fills up (not through 
itself \ for the power is not in space ; and is, in fact, 
nothing at all without utterance, but through its 
necessary product, which is this same synthetical 
ground of union of intensity and extensity) a place 
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in space; and space is nothing but this ' sphere* 
filled or to be filled by these products. 

4th. Apart from the inner determinations of the 
things, (their qualitative]! ess,) which only refer to 
feeling, (more or less pleasure or disgust,) and which 
are not at all accessible to the theoretical faculty of 
the Ego, as, for instance, that the things are red 
or smooth, bitter or sweet, heavy or light, etc., these 
things are only distinguishable from each other by 
the space they occupy. Hence, that which pertains 
to these things in such a manner that it is only as- 
cribed to them and not to the Ego, though it does 
not belong to their inner essence, is the space which 
they occupy. 

5 ill. But all space is equal, and through it, there- 
fore, no dEtimtion and determination is possible, 
except in so far as one thing ~~ Y has been posited 
in a t ert tin spare, and thus determined and charac- 
teuA d space. In that case you can say of X, it is 
in another space than Y. All determination of 
space presupposes a space filled up, and determined 
by that filling up. Posit A in the infinite empty 
space, it remains as undetermined as it was before, 
jnd you can not answer my question, Where is it? 
for you have no fixed point from which yon can 
measure it. The place which it occupies is only 
determined through A, and A is only determined 
through that place. Hence, there is in reality no 
determination except in so far as you posit one ;'it 
is a synthesis through absolute spontaneity. To 
express this sensuously, A might move continuously 
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from one point to another in space, and you would 
not observe the movement, because for you there 
would be no points, but only the limitless, endless 
spaces. For you it would always remain where it 
is, because it would always remain in space. But 
if you put B aside of it, then B is determined ; 
and if I ask you where it is, you reply, By the side 
of A. This satisfies me, unless I ask again, But 
where is A ? If you posit C, D, E, etc., aside of B, 
then you have for all of them relative determina- 
tions of place ; but you may fill up space as far as 
you like, and you will always have in the filled up 
space only a finite space which can have no relation 
to the infinite space. This finite space is only de- 
termined in so far as you have determined it by 
virtue of an absolute synthesis. An evident truth, 
it seems to me, which ought long* since to have 
proven the ideality of space. 

6th. The object of the present contemplation is 
characterized as such by this, that we posit it through 
the power of imagination in a space as empty space. 
But this, as we have shown, is not possible, unless 
a filled up space is presupposed. A dependent 
succession of the filling up of space, but in which, # 
from reasons we shall show up hereafter, one can 
always go further back infinitely. 

To restore the freedom of the Ego, and to posit 
the Non-Ego as accidental, wc posited the Ego as 
free to connect Z with Y, or a, b, c, etc. ; and 
through positing this freedom we first discovered 
O as space. This sort of accidcntalncss remains ; 
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but the question is, whether it has solved the prob- 
lem. 

True, the Ego is general!) free to posit in space 
Y, X, or a, b, e, etc. ; hut, if it is to reflect upon 
X as sub-4 nice, hum which presupposition we 
started, it mu it rucasarHys as we* have shown, posit 
Y as determim d substance* and a % determined by 
the sp.u e X ; heme, in that rondifi >n it is not free. 
Nor is it then free in dehs minim; the place of X is 
space, for it must place X aside of Y. lienee, the 
Kp>, under this condition, u mains always deter- 
mined by another. But it shall In; free ; and the 
contrudk lion must be solved. This is done as fol- 
lows : 

Y and X must both be determined and opposed 
to each oilier in another manner than through their 
determinedness and deierminabiltfy in space; for 
both lure been posited above independent of their 
space, ami as distinct from each other. They must 
have other characteristics, in virtue of which the 
sentence A A is applied to them ; for instance, 
that X is red, Y yellow, etc. Their place in 
space has no reference to these determinations, 
does not make Y t as yellow, the determined in 
Space, or X as red, the determinable in space. It 
only posits one of both as determined, and the oth- 
er as determinable, without any reference to any 
inherent characteristics they may possess. Thus 
freedom attains its sphere again. Freedom must 
oppose a determined and a determinable ; but it 
can make either opposite the determined or the de~ 
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terminable. Whether X be determined through 
Y, or vice versa, depends only upon the spontaneity 
of the Ego. In other words, it is the same what 
series you describe in space, whether from A to B, 
or vice versa ; whether you place B on the side of 
A, or A on the side of B, for the things mutually 
exclude each other in space. 

This, its freedom of making either determined or 
determinable, the Ego posits through the power of 
imagination. It floats between determinedness and 
determinability, ascribes to both both, or, which is 
the same, to neither neither. But if a contempla- 
tion and object of a contemplation is to be, then the 
Ego must make one of the in themselves determined 
two a determinable in space . 

Why it posits X or Y, or a, b, c, d, etc., as de- 
terminable admits of no ground, and can not admit 
of a ground, for it is an act of absolute spontaneity. 
This shows itself as accidentalness. But it must 
be well observed wherein this aceidentalncss con- 
sists, namely, in the being posited \ or in the existence 
of the determinable. The positing of this determi- 
nable becomes an accidence of the Ego, to which 
the Ego itself, as shown before, must be oppositecl 
as its substance. ^ 

Ego and Non-Ego are now again complete oppo 
sites, and independent of each other. Inner powers 
of the Non-Ego work with absolute freedom, fill up 
their spheres of action, accidentally meet in a point 
and thus mutually exclude each other, without limit- 
ing their respective freedom, from their spheres of 
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action, or from their places in space. The Ego, 
again, posits as substance whatsoever it chooses, 
divides space, as it were, amongst substances, spon- 
taneously decides which shall be the determined 
and which the determinable in space, or in what 
direction it will course through space. 

Thus, all connection between the Ego and the 
Non-Ego is broken off; both are only connected 
by empty space, which, being empty, and only the 
sphere wherein the Non-Ego, rut l iter with freedom, 
posits its products, and the Ego, iJealitcr \ posits 
also with freedom its products, as imaginary pro- 
ducts of a Non-Kgo, does limit neither nor connect 
cure with the other. The opposition of both and 
the independent existence of the Ego and the Non- 
Kgo is explained ; but not the required harmony 
between both. Space is justly called the form, that 
is, the subjective condition of the possibility of the 
external contemplation. Unless there is another 
form of contemplation, the required harmony be- 
tween representation of a thing and a thing itself 
and their mutual relation ; hence, also, their oppo- 
sition through the Ego, is impossible. Let us find 
this form. 


TIMF. 


1. Y and X, in all their passible and mutual 
relations, are products of the free causality of the 
independent Non-Ego. But this they are not for 
the nor are they indeed at all for ike Ego with- 
out a free causality of the Ego itself 
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3. This causality of Ego ml 
fore, must be reciprocal causa a^ ^ 

ances of both must meet 1 P ’ This po i n t 

of union the E^o j> *• , .t t ^ connect - 

it posits this point C'n,ML 

ing ofth,mnmht, it, such a point of 

3 . If Y 01 x IS to DC i other wordSt the 

^Sn^^Soiv. such n onion with .1i= 

causality of the Ego. t0 the 

4. The Ego is perfectly Uec n 

determinateness or undctermmatcncss 0 - 

Y means, tltcreforc, the Ego .s pM) £ 

connect Y or X tvith the pomt (md thm 

^Thifthus detennined freedom of the Ego 
most be posited 2 

P L This is only possible if the fomt can be 
posited aplrt from the causality of the Non-Ego. 

6. But such a point is nothing but a 
the causality of the Ego and of the Non-E„o. 
Hence, by altogether removing it 

only remov^tim determined X from the point, and 
„niL the point insbmd ^ 

i^retaln^its 'determined character as synthetics! 
point* 
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7. The Ego is really synthetically to unite the 
point with X, This is our whole presupposition* 
for we require a contemplation of X, which, even 
as contemplation, is not possible without such a 
synthesis. This synthesis, as we have also shown, 
occurs through absolute spontaneity. But, by unit- 
ing X with the point, all other possible powers are 
excluded from the point 

8. This synthetical connection of X with the 
point is to be a real connecting , and to be posited 
as such, that is, it is to bear the characteristic of 
absolute spontaneity, namely, accidentalness , and 
this not merely in the respect heretofore mentioned, 
but in its very characteristic as a connecting of a 
synthesis. But such accidentalness of its character 
as synthesis is only possible through opposition with 
another necessary synthesis of a determined Y with 
a point ; of course, not with the pbint of X, for from 
that point all other is excluded, but with another 
opposite point . Let us call this point c, and the 
point with which X is connected d. 

9. This point c, like d, is synthetical point of 
union of the causality of the Ego and of the Non-Ego 
But it is opposed to d in this, that with d the syn- 
thetical union is considered as dependent upon 
freedom, as that which might be otherwise, while 
with c the union is considered as necessary. 

10. This accidentalness of the synthetical union 
with d must be posited ; hence, also, must the ne- 
cessity of the union with c be posited. Both must, 
therefore, be posited in this respect as necessary 
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. and accidental in regard to each other. If the syn- 
thetical union with d is to be posited, that with c 
must have been posited before, but not vice versa. 

11. Now, this synthesis with d is really to be 
posited ; hence, it is posited as dependent, as condi- 
tioned by the synthesis with c. But c is not, vice 
versa , conditioned by d. 

12. Again, the synthesis with c is to be exactly 
as the synthesis with d, that is, an arbitrary, acci- 
dental synthesis. If it is posited as such, another 
synthesis with b must again be opposed to it as ne- 
cessary, as the synthesis of which it is dependent 
and by which it is conditioned. The synthesis with 
c, if posited accidental, must thus be posited as pre- 
ceded by a synthesis with b, and dependent upon 
that, but not vice versa . The synthesis with b, 
again, must be posited as accidental, and hence, as 
preceded by another synthesis, and so on ad infini- 
tum. Thus, we attain a series of points as points 
of synthetical union between a causality of the Ego 
and of the Non-Ego in contemplation, wherein each 
point depends upon a determined other which does 
not depend upon it, and wherein each has a deter- 
mined other which is dependent upon it while it- 
self does not depend upon this other 4 ; in short, we 
obtain a time series. 

13. The Ego posited itself as perfectly free to 
unite with the point whatever it might choose, 
hence the whole infinite Non-Ego. The thus de- 
termined point is only accidental and not necessary ; 
is only dependent without having another which is 
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dependent upon it, and is called the present point, 
the present moment 

14. Hence, if we abstract from the synthetical 
union of a determined point with the object — and 
thus from the whole causality of the Ego, which is 
only connected with the Non-Ego through this 
point — all things , considered in themselves, and in- 
dependent from the Ego, arc at the same time in 
space , that is, arc synthetically unitable with one 
and the same point But they can be posited in 
perception only after each other in a successive se- 
ries, wherein each link depends upon another which 
does not depend upon it 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

a. There is for us no past except in so far as it is 
thought in the present. Whatsoever was yesterday 
is not ; it is only in so far as I think in the present 
moment that it urns. The question, Has not really 
a time passed away? is just of the same nature as 
the question, Is there a thing in itself? Of 
course, a time has past if you posit one as past, 
and, if you ask that question, you do posit a past 
time ; if you do not posit it, you will not ask that 
question, and then no time has past for you. A 
very evident observation, which ought long ago to 
have led to the correct conception of the ideality of 
time. 

h. But a past is necessary for us ; for only on 
condition of a past is a present, and only on ccndi- 
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tion of a present is consciousness possible. This 
proof we recapitulate as follows : Consciousness is 
only possible on condition that the Ego posit a 
Non-Ego as its opposite, and this opposition do- 
mauds that the ideal activity of the Ego should be 
directed upon the Non-Ego. This acti\ it y belongs 
to the Ego only in so far as it is free ; hence, in so 
far as it may be directed upon any of all possible 
objects. In this, its freedom, it must be posited 
and is posited, and it is the character of the piesent 
moment that any other possible perception might 
fill it This, again, is only possible if another mo- 
ment is posited wherein no other perception can he 
posited than that which is posited therein ; and 
this is the character of the just moment. Con- 
sciousness, therefore, is necessarily consciousness 
of freedom and of identity ; of freedom, as we have 
shown ; of identity, because every moment, to be a 
moment, must be connected with another. 

The perception, 3b is no perception, unless an- 
other perception, A, is presupposed. You may 
posit C now, and then A may vanish, but you will 
now have to posit B as the condition of C, and so 
on ad infinitum . Tins is the law of the identity of 
consciousness, for which, we only need, strictly 
speaking, two moments. There is no first moment 
of consciousness, only a srcontL 

c. True, the past moment can again he posited 
in consciousness, can be represented or reproduced 
in the present, can be posited as having occurred 
in the same subject, if you reflect that another per- 
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.option might have filled him. In that case, you 
again oppose to it a preceding moment, in which, 
if you posit in the latter a determined perception, 
no other perception could occur but that which did 
occur in it. Hence, we can always go back in this 
scries of moments so far as we please into the infi- 
nite. 

d. A determined quantity of space is always at 
the same time; a quantity of time always in a sue** 
cession, one moment after another. Hence, we 
can only measure the one through the other : space 
through the time we need to pass over it ; time 
through the space we, or any other regular moving 
body, (the sun, the pendulum, etc.,) can pass through 
in it 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 

The Ego posits itself as determining the Non-Ego. 

We might proceed to evolve this principle in the 
same manner as we did the fundamental principle 
of the theoretical part ; but a shorter way is possi- 
ble. For there is one chief antithesis in this prin- 
ciple which embraces the whole conflict between 
the Ego as intelligence, and in so far limited, and 
the Ego as absolutely posited, and hence unlimited 
being, and which compels us to assume as connect- 
ing link a practical power of the Ego. We shall 
first look up this antithesis. 

The Ego is Ego ; it is absolutely one and the 
same Ego by virtue of its being posited through it- 
self, <§ L> 

Now, in so far as the Ego is particularly repre- 
senting^ or an intelligence, it is as such also one, 
true enough ; is one power of representation under 
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necessary laws, but It Is not in so far one and the 
same with the absolute through itself posited Ego. 

For, although the Ego, in so far as it is already 
intelligence, is in its particular determinations within 
this sphere of the intelligence determined through 
itself, and although also in so far nothing ever oc- 
curs in the Ego which it has not posited within 
Itself, yet this sphere itself \ considered generally 
and in itself, is not posited by the Ego for itself, 
but Is posited for it through an external something*. 
True, the mode and maimer of representing objects 
is determined through the Ego itself ; but that the 
Ego is at all representing, is an Intelligence, is not 
determined through the Ego, as we have seen. 
For we could only think representation on the pre- 
supposition that the undetermined and infinite acti- 
vity of the Ego receives a check. Hence, the Ego, 
as intelligence generally , is aipcndeni upon an un- 
determined and as yet altogether undeterminable 
Non-Ego; and only by means of such a Non-Ego 
is the Ego intelligence. 1 

But the Ego is to be in all its determinations ab- 
solutely posited through itself, and, hence, perfectly 
Independent of any possible Non-Ego, 

Hence, the absolute Ego and the Intelligent Ego 
(if it is permissible to express myself thus) are not 

* Whosoever may conjecture a profound significance and vast 
consequences in this expression is a welcome leader to me. A 
finite being is finite only as intelligence ; the practical {mm.il} legis- 
lation which he is to have in common with the infinite can not de- 
pend upon any thing external 
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one and the same, but opposed to each other, which 
contradicts the absolute identity of the Ego. 

This contradiction must be solved, and that can 
only be done as follows : Since it is the dependence 
of the Ego, as intelligence, which is to be removed, 
the Eg v must determine through itself that same un- 
known Non- Ego, to which the check has been as- 
cribed, which makes the Ego intelligence. Thus, 
the absolute Ego would determine the Non-Ego of 
the representation immediately, and the represent- 
ing Ego mediately, by means of that determination 
of the Non-Ego, and the Ego would become com- 
pletely independent, that is, self-determined. 

The Ego, as intelligence, stood in the relation 
of causality to the Non-Ego to which it ascribed 
the check. The Non-Ego was the cause ; it the 
effect. For the causality relation consists in this, 
that, by restricting activity in the one, the same 
quantity of activity which is restricted is posited in 
the opposite of the one, according to the law of 
mutual determination. Now, if the Ego is to be 
intelligence, part of its infinitely extending activity 
must be canceled, and thus posited in its opposite, 
jhe Non-Ego. But since the absolute Ego can not 
be restricted at all, being absolute activity and 
nothing but absolute activity, it must be assumed, 
as we have shown, that the postulated Non-Ego is 
also determined, that is, passive, and hence the 
quantity of activity which is opposed to this passi- 
vity of the Non-Ego must be posited in the oppo- 
site of the Non-Ego, that is, in the Ego ; not in the 
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Ego as Intelligence, however, since as such it is de- 
termined by the Non-Ego, but in the absolute Ego* 
And such a relation being a relation of causality, 
it follows that the absolute Ego is to be cause of 
the Non-Ego, in so far as the Non-Ego is last 
ground of all representation. 

The absolute Ego is only active and thus deter- 
mines the Non-Ego, which is now passive, in so far 
as this Non-Ego is to determine the Ego as intelli- 
gence. The activity opposed to this passivity of 
the Non- Ego is now posited in the absolute Ego 
as a determined activity ; and thus the Ego, as in- 
telligence, and as absolute, is placed in a state of 
self-relation . The grounds of tins circuitous way 
of the Ego to influence itself are as yet unknown, 
but may, perhaps, appear in the future. 

The absolute Ego is, therefore, cause of that in 
the Non-Ego which remains, when we abstract 
from all forms of representation ; for those forms re- 
sult, as we have shown, from the laws of represen- 
tation in the Ego as intelligence. That is, the abso- 
lute Ego is to be the cause of the mysterious thing 
in itself, the hidden substance, the check ; all the 
rest follow necessarily in the rammer shown. 

But, whereas it was easy enough to show how- 
after once assuming the check— the Ego as intelli- 
gence is cause of all the necessary laws of repre- 
sentation, It is a far different question, How am the 
Ego be cause of the Non-Ego 2 Surely not through 
absolute positing. 

For the Ego can certainly posit itself without 
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any further gtotmd, ami wttrt posit itself if it is to 
posit any tiling else ; for that which is not can not 
posit, and the Egu is (for itself) only by value of 
its positin'** itself 

The Hip* can not posit the Non- Ego without 
limitin'; itself. For the Non- Ego is the complete 
opposite to the Keen and whatsoever the Non-Ego 
is, 1 hat the Ego is not ; hence, in so far as the Non- 
Ego is posited, the Ego is not posited. If the 
Now Ego were posited without quantity, that is, 
unlimited and infinite, then the Ego would not be 
posited at all, which is a contradiction. Hence, the 
Nun* Ego must be posited in a determined quantity, 
ami the Ego must be restricted by the posited 
quantity of reality of the Non-Ego. 

The Ego is, therefore, in our presupposition to 
posit a Non-Ego absolutely and without any ground, 
or to limit itself without am ground, The ground 
thus to limit itself must, therefore, be in the Ego 
itself ; it must have tin: principle in itself to posit 
itself, and also the principle not to posit itself 
Hence, the Ego in its essence must be contradic- 
tory and self-annihilating, and cancels itself. 

We stand here at a point from which the true 
significance of our second fundamental principle, a 
Km-TZgo is opposed to the Ego. and thus the true sig- 
nificance of our whole science of knowledge, can be 
more dearly explained than was heretofore possible* 

Of that second fundamental principle of the 
whole science of knowledge only part is absolute ; 
but part of it presupposes a Fact, which a priori can 
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not be shown up at all, but only in the experience 
of each individual 

Namely, besides the self-positing of the Ego there 
is to be another positing. This is a priori a mere 
hypothesis ; that there is such another positing 
(or, that there is any thing at all) can not be pro- 
ven, but can only be shown up by a fact of con- 
sciousness ; and every one must prove it to himself 
by this fact, but no one can prove it to another by 
demonstrations. 

(True, he might reduce any admitted fact, through 
thinking, to that highest fact ; but such a fact would 
only show to the other, that by admitting any fact 
he has also confessed that highest fact.) But it is 
absolutely certain and grounded in the essence of 
the Ego that, if there is such another positing, then 
it must be an oppositing, and that which is thus 
posited must be a Non-Ego, In other words, how 
the Ego can distinguish something from itself can 
not he proven by any higher ground of possibility ; 
on the contrary, the fact that the Ego thus does dis- 
tinguish (separate or dirempt) is itself the ground 
of all deduction and all grounding. But it is abso- 
lutely certain that all positing, which is not a posit# 
mg of the Ego, must be an oppositing. Hence, the 
argumentation of the science of knowledge is d 
priori valid, that is, it establishes only propositions 
which are d priori certain ; but reality it obtains 
only in experience. If any one could not become 
conscious of the postulated fact— it can be certainly 
known that this can not be the ease with any finite 
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rational being — then the whole science of know- 
ledge has no content for him ; and yet its formal 
correctness he also must acknowledge. Let me 
illustrate this ; 

For a Godhead, that is, for a consciousness (to 
us unthinkable) for which the self-positing of the 
Ego is the positing of all, our science of knowledge 
would have no content ; for its consciousness would 
embrace no other positing than the self-positing of 
the Ego ; but the form of our system would be valid 
even for God, since it is the form of pure reason 
itself 

The contradiction existing between the indepen- 
dence of the Ego as absolute being, and the depen- 
dence thereof as intelligence, we sought to remove 
by postulating the absolute Ego as cause of the 
Non-Ego, But this postulate we also discovered 
to be a contradiction ; for if the Ego has causality 
upon the Non-Ego, then the Non-Ego ccises to be 
Non-Ego, ceases to be the opposite of the Ego, and 
becomes itself Ego, But the Ego has itself posited 
the Non-Ego as its opposite, and, if that positing is 
canceled, then the Ego itself ceases to be Ego. 

contradiction lies, therefore, in this, that al- 
though the Ego is to be the cause of the Non-Ego, 
the Non-Ego is to remain opposed to the Ego. 
We must solve this contradiction. 

In so far as the Ego is absolute, it is infinite and 
? mlimitai Every thing that is the Ego posits, and 
what it does not posit is not ; and whatever it 
posits it posits as Ego, and it posits the Ego as 
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every thing it posits. lienee, as absolute Ego the 
Ego contains in itself all reality, that is, an infinite, 
unlimited reality. 

But in so far as the Ego opposits a Non-Kgo, it 
necessarily posits limits , and posits itself in these 
limits. It divides the totality of posited reality he* 
tween the Ego and Non-Ego, and hence posits it* 
self necessarily in so far as finite . 

Here we have, therefore, a still higher contradic- 
tion : The Ego posits itself one time as infinite, and 
then again as finite. J low can this contradiction 
be reunited ? 

The li^e posits itself as infinite in so far as its 
activity is din eft d upon itself or returns in itsi/f; for 
then the product of this activity, being the .Ego 
again, is infinite. (Infinite product — infinite acti- 
vity, and vice versa.) 

The Ego posits itself as finite in so far as its acti- 
vity is directed upon a Non-Ego which it opposes to 
itself, This is no longer pure (infinite) but object- 
ive, limited activity. 

Both activities are to be one and the saints Let 
us find their synthetical connection, and then we 
shall doubtless see how the required causality is 
possible ; for such a connection would be this very 
relation of causality, since it would make the in it* 
self returning activity the cause of the objective 
activity ; and through the funner the Ego would 
determine itself to the latter ; the pure activity 
would return into the Ego, but in so returning de- 
termine the Ego as determining the Non-Ego, and, 
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hence, mediately it would be directed upon the 
Non-Ego, while immediately it would be directed 
upon the Ego. 

The self-positing of the Ego is, therefore, now to 
be the cause of its positing the Non-Ego. But if 
this were so, then the Ego would posit the Non- 
Ego by positing itself, and thus would cancel itself. 
Moreover : the second fundamental principle from 
which wc started (—A not = A) resulted in this, 
that the Ego opposits a Non-Ego to itself absolute- 
ly, and without any ground. The present result, 
therefore, unqualified, would overthrow ■,§ 2, and 
hence our whole system. That second fundamental 
principle, however, showed itself — though absolute 
in form — to be conditioned in content ; the opposite 
was to be an opposite of the Ego. Let us examine 
this. 

THESIS. 

The Ego opposes absolutely to itself an object, an 
opposite Non-Ego. In the positing thereof the 
Ego is utterly independent. That is, the Ego may 
posit the object where it chooses, but is conditioned 
in this, that by positing the object it limits itself. 
The Ego is finite, because by positing the Non- 
Ego it limits itself ; it is also infinite, because it 
may posit the Non-Ego infinitely. It is finite in 
its infinity ; infinite in its finity. It is utterly inde- 
pendent, absolute in positing an object ; it limits 
itself simply because it does. But this absolute 
self-limitation is opposed to § 1, to the absolute 
self-positing the Ego, and hence impossible. 
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ANTITHESIS* 

The Ego posits an object, and thus posits an acti- 
vity independent of its own, opposed to its own. 
This activity of the object must be, in one sense, in 
the Ego, (since the Ego posits it,) but in another 
sense in the Non-Ego, in the object. In the latter 
sense it must be opposed to that activity of the 
Ego which posits it, (since to this it is related,) and 
hence, if there is to be an object, the possibility of 
positing it presupposes an activity in the Ego differ- 
ent from the activity which posits the object , Let us 
call this unknown activity X. 

SYNTHESIS. 

X will not be canceled by the object, since both 
are opposites. Both are to be posited ; each must 
be independent of the other. X must be absolutely 
grounded in the Ego, since it depends not upon the 
positing of the object, but rather the object depends 
upon it. X is, therefore, posited by the absolute 
self-positing of the Ego. Again, X must be infi- 
nite, since it is opposed to the object which can Inf 
extended into the infinite. X is } therefore , the infi- 
nite activity , posited by the Ego in itself, and which 
is n 1(7 fed to the objective activity of the Ego as the 
ground of possibility to the grounded ; that is, the 
object is posited only in so far as an activity of the 
Ego meets resistance ; no such activity of the Ego, 
no object. Again, it is related as the determining to 
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the determined ; that is, only in so far as that acti- 
vity is resisted can an object be posited ; no resist- 
ance, no object 

Now, consider this infinite activity in relation to 
the activity of the object. Both are utterly inde- 
pendent of each other ; there is no relation between 
them. And yet, when an object is posited, they 
must be so related by means of the objective acti- 
vity of the Ego, of which X is the ground. That 
is, they are related in so far as an object is posited ; 
not, not. Again, as the object is absolutely posited, 
so the relation must be absolute, without ground. 
They are absolutely related means, they are posited 
as equals. At the same time, as sure as an object is 
posited, they are not equal. They shall be equal, 
but are not. (Kant’s Categorical Imperative.) 

The question remains, In which of both is the 
ground of relation to be posited ? Which is to 
rule? The Ego is the totality of all reality; it is 
to be absolutely independent ; all else dependent 
upon it. The object is, therefore, to be equal to 
the Ego ; and it is the absolute Ego which demands 
this for the very sake of its absolute being. 

* F or instance : let the activity Y be given, (in what 
will hereafter appear as object,) and place an activ- 
ity of the Ego in relation to it. Thereby you think 
an activity outside of the Ego, (— — Y,) which is 
equal to that activity of the Ego. Wherein now 
lies the equality ground of this relation ? Of course, 
in the thesis that all activity is to be equal to that 
of the Ego, — Y lies, therefore, in a world wherein 
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all activity would really be equal to that of the Ego, 
and is an ideal. Now, since Y is not equal to — Y, 
but is opposed to it, we ascribe Y to an object 
Without this relation and the absolute thesis which 
is the ground of it, there would be no object for the 
Ego ; and the Ego would be every thing, and for 
that very reason nothing. 

The absolute Ego, therefore, relates itself abso- 
lutely to a Non-Ego ( — Y) which it appears is to be 
a Non-Ego in its form, (that is, in so far as it is to 
be any thing outside of the Ego, a thing in itself,) 
but not in its content, since it is to be perfectly 
equal to the Ego. But it can not be thus perfectly 
equal so long as it is, though but in form, a Non-Ego ; 
and, hence, the activity of the Ego related to it can 
not be a determining, but merely a tendency toward 
determination. 


RESULT. 

The pure, self-returning activity of the Ego is, 
in its relation to a possible object , a tendency ; and, 
according to the above, an injinite tendency. This 
tendency is the condition of the possibility of all 
object ; no tendency, no object. 

The pure activity of the Ego is, therefore, now, 
as was required, the cause of the objective activity 
of the Ego, since no object can be posited without 
it But in so far as this pure activity originally is 
directed upon no object — both, therefore, being 
mutually independent of the other — it is not its 
cause, but related to it by an absolute act of the 
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Ego. This absolute act of the Ego, as act, is in its 
form (in its realization) absolute , (and this, its abso- 
luteness, is the ground of the absolute spontaneity 
of reflection in the theoretical part, and of the will 
in the practical part of the science of knowledge, as 
we shall see ;) but in its content (in this, that it is a 
relation) it is conditioned by the absolute self-posit- 
ing of the Ego as totality of all reality. In other 
words, that the pure activity is placed in relation 
to an object, has not its ground in the pure activity 
as such ; but that, if it is so posited, it must be 
posited as a tendency ; of this itself is the ground. 

A system which would assert that the pure acti- 
vity, as such , is directed upon an object, would be a 
system of intelligible fatalism. As applied to finite 
beings, the argument would be : Since no pure ac- 
tivity is posited unless it manifests itself, and since 
in finite beings it can not manifest itself, it must 
be posited by something outside. This system 
would be valid for a Godhead, that is, a being, with 
whose pure activity its objective activity were also 
posited. But such a being is not conceivable. 

The thesis, that all reality must be absolutely 
•posited through the Ego, is the thesis of what has 
been called practical reason. We have now shown 
that practical and theoretical reason are inseparable. 
Theoretical intelligence is impossible without the 
practical power, since an object is impossible with* 
out a tendency. 
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FURTHER DIFFICULTY. 

But how can the tendency of the pure activity 
be placed in relation to the activity of the object, 
unless the latter is first given to the Ego ? To ex- 
plain the latter activity from the former would in- 
volve a circle and explain nothing. There must be 
an absolute first ground of the relation. 

The Ego is only = Ego, it has no other deter- 
mination ; it is all, and it is nothing, because it is 
nothing for itself An inequality, an Other appeals 
in it. That this Other appears is a fact, and can 
not be proven & priori ; every one must find it so. 
This Other can not be deduced from the conception 
of the absolute Ego as simply a positing of itself. 

If we imagine an intelligence outside of the Ego, 
to that intelligence the Other would appear as limit- 
ing the Ego ; but the Ego itself is to be that intel- 
ligence and to posit that limit 

If the Ego is equal to itself, it must stave to 
cancel this limit, to restore the activity, not inter- 
rupted by itself, and then it can compare and relate 
its condition of limitation to its condition of re- 
stored activity, and thus establish a mere seif-rcla- # 
tion. 

Let us suppose the activity of the Ego to tend 
from A to C without check. Between A and C 
there is nothing to distinguish, nothing of which 
the Ego can become conscious. In C this activity 
—the ground of all consciousness, but never itself 
made conscious — is checked. But by its nature it 
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can not be checked. Hence, it continues beyond 
C, but as an activity which has been checked, and 
now maintains itself only through its own power. 
But as such it continues only to that point where 
the check ceases — D. Beyond D it is again not 
an object of consciousness. 

Limited and restored activity are, therefore, syn- 
thetically united in the Ego, and mutually condition 
each other. Neither can be posited without the 
other. This synthesis of limited and restored acti- 
vity in the mere subject is, therefore, the condition 
of all positing of the Ego. As such purely sub- 
jective relation it is called feeling. 

Now, since the ground of this feeling is posited 
in an activity of the object, and since this activity 
of the object is thus given, as was required, to the 
relating subject through feeling, we have shown 
how the activity of the object can be related to the 
pure activity of the Ego. 

Let us now return to our stand-point. Its result 
was, no infinite tendency of the Ego, no finite ob- 
ject in the Ego. By this result we thought to 
have solved the contradiction. We said, the infinite 
activity is not objective, but only returning into it- 
* self, whereas the finite activity is objective . But, 
since we have now placed this infinite activity, as 
tendency, in relation to the object, wc have made it 
also in so far objective activity ; and thus we have 
now one infinite objective, and one finite objective 
activity of the Ego, which is a contradiction, to be 
solved only by showing that the infinite activity is 
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objective in another manner than the objective ac- 
tivity. 

The infinite activity (tendency) of the Ego, in so 
far as it is objective, must be finite, (determined.) 
Now, since the objective activity is posited as its 
opposite, it must be posited in a different manner. 
If both were finite in the same manner, they could 
not be distinguished. This finite objective activity, 
presupposing*, as we have shown, the activity of an 
object, and thus having its ground not in itself, but 
outside of itself, goes upon an object not grounded 
in itself, that is, a real object. 

Now, the infinite activity can, therefore, not be 
finite in this manner. It can not depend upon and 
determine the real world, which presupposes an ac- 
tivity of the Non-Ego reciprocally related to the 
objective activity of the Ego. The infinite activity 
determines, on the contrary, a world wherein through 
the Ego is posited all reality, wherein no activity 
of the Non-Ego is presupposed, an ideal world, ab- 
solutely posited through the Ego. 

How, then, is it also finite ? In so far as it tends 
' upon an object at all, and as it hence must deter- 
mine that object. When the real object was placed 
in relation to the objective activity of the Ego, not 
the act of determining it, as such, depended upon 
the Non-Ego, but the limit of the determination. 
But in regard to the ideal object, both the act of 
determining it, and the limit of the determination, 
is to be dependent upon the Ego ; and the Ego is 
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conditioned only in that it must posit limits at ad, 
which, however, It can infinitely extend. 

The ideal is absolute product of the Ego ; it may 
be extended infinitely, but in every determined mo- 
ment it has its limit. The undetermined tendency 
generally— which, however, can not properly be 
called tendency, since it has no object, and can, in- 
deed, have no name — is infinite, but, as such, it can 
not enter consciousness, since consciousness is 
only possible through reflection, and, hence, through 
determination. 

But as soon as you reflect upon it, you neces- 
sarily posit it as finite. And as soon as you be- 
come conscious that it is finite, you extend it 
again and make it infinite. Then, when you 
ask once more, Is it mno infinite ? you make it 
again, by that very question, finite ; and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Infinite and objective is, therefore, contradictory. 
This contradiction could only be solved by alto- 
gether removing* the object. But it is removed 
only in a finished infinity , that is, never. The Ego 
can infinitely extend the object of its tendency ; 
^but, if it had extended it in any one moment to an 
infinity, the object, as such, would have vanished, 
and the idea of infinity would have been realized. 
But this is a contradiction. 

In this contradiction lies the certitude of immor- 
tality. The very conception of the Ego involves 
this, that it ever infinitely extends its object, but 
never completes it. It always posits the absolute 
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Ego as totality of reality, but because this, its posit- 
ing, is directed upon objects, (a world,) it never com- 
pletes the positing. The moral world (the only 
real world) is always complete, and is always real- 
ized in every act ; but is, at the same time, never 
realized in the actual objective world, for the very 
reason that, being objective, it extends into the in- 
finite. 

Were the Ego more than a tendency, that is, if 
it had infinite causality, it would not be an Ego, 
would not posit itself, and hence be nothing. If, 
again, it had not this infinite tendency, it could also 
not posit itself, for it could not posit its opposite ; 
hence, it would again be no Ego, be nothing. 

OTHER STATEMENT OF THE SAME RESULT. 

Our result was, that the pure, self-returning 
activity, in its relation to a possible object, is an 
infinite tendency. A tendency, that is, an activity 
which meets resistance, has, therefore, no causality 
as such, and is in so far partly conditioned by a 
Non-Ego, which has as such no causality. Such a 
causality is, therefore, required. That the require- # 
ment of such an absolute causality must be origi- 
nally contained in the Ego, we have proven by 
showing that the contradiction between the Ego as 
intelligence and as absolute Ego could not be other- 
wise solved ; and hence our proof was only apogo- 
gical ; but how this requirement originated in the 
Ego we have not yet shown. This direct and gene- 
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tic proof or deduction must, however, be possible. 
It must be possible to show up in the Ego not only 
a tendency to have a determined causality, (deter- 
mined through a Non-Ego,) but a tendency to have 
causality in general — the latter to be the ground of 
the former. 

An activity which goes beyond the object be- 
comes a tendency only because it goes beyond the 
object, and hence only on condition of an object. 
But we must now show up a ground in the Ego for 
its going out of itself at all, and show how this go- 
ing beyond itself of the Ego is solely grounded in 
the Ego itself, and how it precedes all resisted ac- 
tivity, and first makes it at all possible. 

In other words, we must show up in the absolute 
Ego the ground of the possibility of the influence of 
an Othi r (of a foreign Non-Ego) upon itself. We 
must show how, although it /only posits itself, it re- 
mains susceptible to the positing of another. 

The Ego is, therefore, to find originally in itself 
an heterogeneous, foreign, distinguishable Other. 

In itself, not outside of itself. If the latter were 
true, the Other would not be for the Ego. Hence, 
•dir some respect, the Other must be equal, relatable, 
to the Ego, must belong to it. 

The Ego is = absolute activity, (self-positing ;) 
if the heterogeneous Other is, therefore, any ways 
to be ascribed to the Ego, it must be an activity of 
the Ego, which as such can not be foreign, but 
the direction of which may perhaps be foreign, that 
is, may not be grounded in the Ego. If the activity 
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of the Ego extends into the infinite and is thrown 
back into itself, the activity, as such, always re- 
mains activity of the Egp ; only its direction, its 
return , is foreign to the Ego. Now, here arise 
these important questions : 

How does the Ego get to distinguish between 
the direction of its activity outward into the infi- 
nite, and inward back into itself, and why does it 
ascribe the latter to a foreign Other ? 

The absolute essence of the Ego is self-positing, 
as we know. As such it has, doubtless, a self -re- 
turning direction, (if we can speak of directions as 
yet, though we touch here upon the source of all 
directions, centripetal and centrifugal,) that is to 
say, a centripetal direction. But since all determi- 
nation involves negation, or the positing of another, 
centripetal direction involves the silent presupposi- 
tion of the centrifugal. Rightly taken, the true 
scheme of the above absolute Ego would be the 
mathematical point, which is content and form to- 
gether, that is, which is all that it is , win re it is. 
But the absolute Ego is not simply a self-positing, 
(which would make it an objective thing,) but it is 
a positing of itself for itself Through this for the 
above centripetal direction at once receives its 
complement in the centrifugal. The direction, of 
the activity of the Ego is centripetal in so far as it 
is reflecting, and centrifugal in so far as it is that 
which is reflected upon, and this cenlrifugality is 
infinite. Both the centripetal and the centrifugal 
directions arc equally grounded in the Ego, are 
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both one awl the same, and are only different when 
reflected upon as different. 
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All eenUipetal power in (lie world of nature is 
purely product o r tho power of imagination of the 
Ego, in \ ii tin of a law of reason to gather the 
manifold info unit} . 

But both directions < tn not lie distinguished, 
unless a third link is found whereby they can be 
related to each other. As yet this third link has 
not been found; both diieetions are as yet undis- 
f ingnishahle, and consciousness, therefore, impos- 
sible. 


SUOXii Rl.UARk. 

God's self-consciousness could only be explained 
by the presupposition that God thinks his own 
being, Bui since in God the reflected would be all 
in one and one in all, and the n flee ting would be 
aKo one in all and all in one, God could not distin- 
guish between reflecting and reflected, between 
% consciousness and the object thereof; and hence 
Ids self-conscious ness could not be explained. In- 
deed, the self-consciousness of God can be explained 
or comprehended by no thinking which is subject 
to the law, that all determination is a negation. 

The infinitely extending activity of the Ego is to 
be somewhere checked and repelled; and the Ego 
is not to fill up infinity. That this is so can not be 
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shown , but can only be known as fact ; but It can 
be shown that this must be so if consciousness is 
to be realized. But still the requirement that the 
Ego should fill up the infinity remains, and when 
taken up in reflection it is found that the require-- 
ment has not been satisfied, that the activity has 
been checked, repelled ; and only through this third 
link of the requirement is a distinction possible and 
a centripetal direction established, which is as such 
distinguishable from the first centrifugal direction 
of the Ego whereby it sought to fill up infinity. 
The centrifugal direction is the original direction 
of the absolute Ego, the centripetal direction the 
reflected direction of the checked Ego. 

RESULTS. 

ist. Because the Ego is a for-itsclf positing, a 
reflecting, of itself, docs it go beyond itself ; and be- 
cause in thus positing itself it must posit itself as 
the totality of all reality has it a tendency to causa- 
lity. 

2d. In so far as the Ego simply posits itself it is 
complete in itself, and posits no other. But since < 
it must posit itself as self-posited, (that is, for it- 
self,) it thus, by this second (as it were) positing, 
posits the possibility that something could be in it- 
self not posited through itself and thus externalizes 
itself. 

The first positing gives the activity of the Ego 
which is to be checked ; the second positing makes 
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it possible that the first activity can be checked for 
the Ego, or that the Ego can posit itself as deter- 
mined. And thus we have discovered an original 
self-relation of the Ego, through which alone an 
external influence upon the Ego is made possible. 

3d. The absolute Ego posits itself as the totality 
of all reality. In applying this positing to the infi- 
nite objective world, the Ego becomes a practical 
or moral Ego. In this, its morality, it is not abso- 
lute, since it goes beyond itself by the tendency of 
its reflection ; nor is it theoretical, since its reflec- 
tion tends upon the absolute Ego alone, and does 
not take the check into account at all. It is simply 
moral — and gives the moral, the ideal world, the 
world to be posited. 

But if the reflection takes the check into account 
and thus considers its externalization limited, we 
obtain the real world determined by the Non-Ego. 
In doing this the Ego is theoretical, or intelligence. 

Without the practical, moral faculty of the Ego 
the intelligence is not possible ; for, unless the Ego 
goes beyond the check, there is no check, no Non- 
Ego for and in the Ego. Again, unless the Ego 
• is intelligence, it can not be practical or self-eon- 
scions, since only the foreign check makes possible 
a distinction of the directions of the Ego’s activity. 

ADDENDA. 

We have thus obtained as the last ground of all 
reality for the Ego an original reciprocal causality 
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between the Ego and an external Other, of which 
only this can be predicted, that it must be the op- 
posite of the Ego. By this reciprocity nothing new 
or foreign is posited in the Ego ; it is only the 
ground of all motion and activity of the Ego ; and, 
since the Ego is nothing but activity, the ground 
of the existence of the Ego. The Ego is, there- 
fore, dependent, so far as its existence is concerned. 
But in regard to the determinations of this exist- 
ence, it is utterly independent. In other words : 
That the Ego must be determined, in order to be, 
is an absolute first fact; but that its determina- 
tions arc all its own has been clearly developed. 
Or: The point wherein we first attain conscious- 
ness does not depend upon us ; but all the infinite 
determinations of our course from this point de- 
pend wholly upon us. Our theory is, therefore, 
realistic, in so far as it absolutely posits an Other, 
a foreign check or power ; but all possible determi- 
nations of this Other it undertakes to deduce from 
the determining faculty of the Ego. 

Our science is also idealistic. For by explaining 
consciousness, from an independent Other, it re- 
members that this very explanation necessarily takes 
already the stand-point of consciousness, and follows 
its laws ; whereas, the moment you seize the Other 
in thought, it ceases to be an independent Other, and 
becomes the production of thinking. But the pos- 
sibility of this thinking again presupposes real con- 
sciousness, and hence that independent Other which 
makes consciousness only possible. 
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In short : Every thing in its ideality is dependent 
upon the Ego ; but in its reality even the Ego is 
dependent But in the Ego ideal and real ground 
are one and the same, and hence the reciprocity 
between the Ego and the Non-Ego is at the same 
time a reciprocity of the Ego with itself, a self- 
relation. The Ego can posit itself as limited by 
the Non-Ego, if it does not reflect that itself posits 
this Non-Ego ; it can posit itself as limiting the 
Non-Ego by so reflecting. 

This, that the finite spirit must posit for itself an 
absolute somewhat outside of itself, (the thing per 
se,) and at the same time knows that it exists only 
for it , (is a necessary noumen ,) is the circle, which 
we may infinitely extend, but can never break 
through. A system which does not take account 
of this circle is a dogmatic idealism ; a system 
which believes to have gone beyond it is a tran- 
scendent realistic dogmatism. 

We have said the consciousness of finite beings 
can only be explained by presupposing an indepen- 
dent power. Can only be explained for whom ? 
Who are they that want explanation ? The finite 
* beings themselves. As soon as we speak of “ ex- 
plaining,” we are already in the field of finiteness ; 
for all explanation, that is, not a gathering of all 
determinations at once, but a gradual rise from one 
determination to another, is finite ; and this very 
determining or limiting is the bridge which carries 
the explanation, and which the Ego has in itself. 
The opposite power is independent of the Ego in 
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regard to its being and determination, which seeks 
to modify the practical activity of the Ego, or the 
tendency of the Ego, to posit itself as the totality 
of all reality ; but it is dependent upon the ideal 
activity, the theoretical power of the Ego. It is 
for the Ego only, in so far as it is posited through 
the Ego, and otherwise it is not for the Ego. In- 
dependent reality the other has only in so far as it 
is related to the practical (moral) activity of the 
Ego ; in so far as it is related to the theoretical 
activity of the Ego, (the intelligence,) it is utterly 
dependent \ and subject to its laws. But, again, how 
can it be in relation to the theoretical except 
through the practical Ego, and vice versa ? Here 
we have, again, no ideality, no reality, and vice 
versa. Hence, we can also say : The final ground 
of all consciousness is a reciprocal causality, self- 
relation, in the Ego, by means of a Non-Ego, an 
Other, which may be viewed in various ways. 

All seeming objections to the science of know- 
ledge can be traced to an inability to hold this final 
result This may be manifested in two ways. You 
may either reflect that, since this result is an idea,# 
it must also be in the Ego, and then you become 
a dogmatic idealist, and must deny dogmatically all 
^external reality ; or you cling to the sayings of 
your feeling, and of your common sense, (with 
which our science, rightly understood, perfectly 
agrees,) and then you deny what is clearly put be- 
fore you, or accuse our science of dogmatic ideal- 
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ism, because you do n-ot gather its meaning. Nei- 
ther should be done ; but you should float between 
the two opposite determinations of this idea. This 
is the business of creative power of imagination , 
with which surely all human beings are gifted, but 
which not all have under their complete control. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The result we have attained now as our final one 
is this : In positing the tendency of the Ego, a 
counter tendency of the Non-Ego is posited at the 
same time which holds it in balance. 

With this result we shall have to do as we did 
with the result of the theoretical part of our science, 
that is to say, the Ego must posit it now in itself*. 
It must become for the Ego ; the Ego must realize 
it. The realization of the theoretical result has 
snown itself up as the quantitative side of the con- 
struction of the universe, contemplation, sensation, 
time, and space, etc. ; the realization for the Ego 
of the practical result will, therefore, undoubtedly 
give its qualitative side, impulse, feeling, qualities 
of things, etc. 
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1. To clear the way, let us first state more pre- 
cisely the contents of our result : 

The conception of a tendency is the conception 
of a cause which is not cause. But every cause 
presupposes activity . Eveiy tendency has power ; 
if it had no power, it could not be cause. 

2. The tendency, as such, has necessarily its de- 
termined quantity as activity. It wants to be cause. 
But it does not become cause, does not attain its 
end, and hence is checked. If it were not checked, 
it would be cause, and not tendency. 

3. The tendency is not checked, limited by itself, 
for the conception of tendency involves that it 
should seek to be causality. If it limited itself, it 
would not be tendency. Hence, every tendency 
must be limited by another power opposed to it 

4. This opposing power must also be a tendency? 
that is, strive to be causality ; for, if it did not so 
strive, it would have no relation to the first tendency. 
Moreover, it must not have any causality ; for, if it 
had causality, it would annihilate the tendency of 
its opposite by annihilating its power. 

5. Neither of the two opposite tendencies can 
have causality. If one of them had it, the power , 
of the opposite would thereby be annihilated, and 
they would cease to be opposite tendencies. Hence, 
they must hold each other in balance. 
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XHE TENDENCY OF THE EGO IS POSITED AS IMPULSE, 

THE COUNTER TENDENCY OF THE NON-EGO AS 

CHECK, AND THE BALANCE OF BOTH AS FEELING. 

The tendency of the Ego, the opposing tendency 
of the Non-Ego, and their mutual balance is now 
to be posited, that is, to become for the Ego. 

A. The tendency of the Ego is posited as such. 

1. It is posited generally as something after the 
general law of reflection ; hence, not as activity , as 
something in motion, but as a fixed, permanent 
something. 

2. It is posited as a tendency. Tendency is a 
desire to have causality ; it must, therefore, in this, 
its character, be posited as causality. Now, this 
causality can not be posited as directed upon the 
Non-Ego, for then it would be posited as real effec- 
tive causality, and not as tendency. Hence, it can 
only return into itself, only produce itself. But an 
itself-producing tendency, which is also something 
fixed, permanent, decided, is called an impulse . 

(The conception of an Impulse involves, 1st That 
it should be grounded in the inner essence of that 
whereunto it is ascribed, hence, that It should be 
produced by the causality of that essence upon it- 
self by its self-positing ; 2d. That it should be for 
that very reason something fixed and enduring ; 3d. 
That it should seek to have causality outside of it- 
self, but should have none in so far as it is merely 
impulse. lienee, the impulse is purely In the sub- 
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ject, and never goes beyond the sphere of the sub- 
ject.) 

B. The tendency of the Ego can not be posited 
without the positing of a counter tendency of the 
Non-Ego ; for the tendency of the former desires to 
have causality and has none ; and that it has not 
causality can not be grounded in itself, for the very 
conception of a tendency is the desire to have cau- 
sality. Hence, the ground of its not having causa- 
lity must be posited outside of the Ego, and again 
only as a tendency, otherwise the tendency of the 
Ego, or the impulse, as we now call it, would be 
suppressed. 

C. The balance between both must be posited. 

The question here is not that this balance must 

be posited, for this has been shown before, but * 
What is posited in and through the Ego by posit- 
ing this balance ? The Ego tends to fill up the in- 
finite ; it also tends to reflect upon itself, which it 
can not do without being limited ; and in regard to 
the impulse , without being limited through a rela- 
tion to the impulse . 

Let us suppose the impulse to be limited in the 
point C ; then in C the tendency to reflection is satis- 
fied \ but the impulse to have real causality is limited, 
The Ego, then, limits itself in C, and is placed in 
self-relation ; the impulse urges it further on, the 
reflection holds it still, and through the reflection 
it holds itself still 

Both united is the expression of a compulsion ; 
of an I can not. An I can not involves, first, a fur- 
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ther onward tendency, for else that which I can not 
would not be for me ; second, limitation of real 
activity ; and, thirdly, that the limiting should not 
be in me , but otitsidc of me, or else there would be 
no tendency, and instead of an I can not we should 
have an I will not. 

This utterance or expression of the I can not in 
the Ego is called feeling. In feeling is intimately 
united, first, activity — I feel, I am the feeling, (and 
this activity is that of the reflection ;) and, secondly, 
limitation — I fed ' am passive, not active, there is a 
compulsion. This limitation necessarily presup- 
poses a tendency to go beyond. For else it would 
not be limited, for itself of course. Feeling is 
altogether subjective . To explain it we require, it 
is true, an objective, a limiting , which is the busi- 
ness of the theoretical part of the science of know- 
ledge, but not to deduce it as occurring in the Ego, 
as being posited in the Ego. 

EXPLANATORY REMARK. 

Here we see sun clear what so many philoso- 
phers, who can not get rid of transcendent dogma- 
tism, can not comprehend, that is, that and how the 
Ego develops out of itself whatsoever occurs in it, 
without ever going beyond itself or breaking 
through its own circles. And how else could an 
Ego indeed be an Ego ? There is a feeling in the 
Ego ; this is a limitation of the impulse ; and if it 
is a determined feeling, (distinguished from other 
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feelings,) the possibility whereof is as yet not visi- 
ble, then it is the limitation of a determined im- 
pulse, distinguished from other impulses* The 
Ego must posit a ground of this limitation, and 
must posit it outside of itself. It can posit the 
impulse as limited only by an opposite, and hence 
the impulse evidently determines what is to be 
posited as object. If the impulse is posited as Y, 
the object must, therefore, necessarily be not-Y. 
But as all this occurs in consciousness necessarily , 
a consciousness of this act never occurs, and each 
one assumes that he has received externally what 
nevertheless he has only produced by his own power 
in accordance with his own laws. Still, such a pro- 
ceeding has also objective validity, for it is the uni- 
versal procedure of all finite reason, and there is 
and can be no other objective validity than the one 
shown up. 

It is true, we in our investigation appear to have 
broken through this circle, for we have assumed as 
explanation of a tendency in the Ego an indepen- 
dent and opposite Non-Ego. But the ground of 
the possibility and correctness of such a proceed- 
ing on our part is this : Every one who enters intg 
this investigation with us is himself an Ego— an 
Ego, however, which long ago has passed through 
all the acts we have here deduced, that is, which 
long ago has posited a Non-Ego ; and our present 
investigation intends merely to show to him that 
this Non-Ego is his own product. He has long 
since necessarily completed the whole business of 
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Reason ; and now merely determines himself to 
take a second look at this transaction, to go over 
the whole account anew, as it were ; and hence ne 
posits arbitrarily with us an Ego, which he places 
on the stand-point from which he originally started, 
and makes his experiment upon this Ego. When- 
ever this Ego, now investigated, shall arrive at the 
same point which the investigator now occupies, 
both Egos will be united, and the circle will be 
closed. 

FEELING ITSELF IS POSITED AND DETER- 
MINED. 

PRELIMINARY. 

The Ego is originally a tendency to fill up the 
infinite. This tendency is opposed to all object. 
The Ego also has a law in itself to reflect upon it- 
self, as thus filling up the infinite. But it can not 
thus reflect, unless it is limited. Hence, the satis- 
faction of this tendency to reflect itself is conditioned 
by an object The reflection-tendency may also be 
described as a tendency toward the object . 

* This limitation occurs through feeling, and by it 
the tendency is satisfied, so far as its form is con- 
cerned — the Ego does now reflect with absolute 
spontaneity ; not satisfied, so far as its content is 
concerned ; for the Ego is posited as limited, 
whereas it should be posited as unlimited. But 
this dissatisfaction is again not for the Ego, unless 
the Ego goes beyond the limit posited by itself 
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How can this be ? How can this dissatisfaction or 
feeling be posited for the Ego ? 

As sure as the Ego reflects upon itself, it is lim- 
ited. Limited, that is, for a possible outside ob- 
server, not yet for itself. Let us at present be 
these outside observers, or, which is the same, let 
us posit in place of the Ego something which is 
only observed, a lifeless body, to which, however, 
we shall ascribe what we have presupposed as per- 
taining to the Ego. Let us, therefore, suppose an 
elastic ball, = A, and assume that it is pressed in 
by another body. In this case : 

A. You posit in A a power, which, as soon as 
the opposite power gives way, will manifest itself 
without any further external influence, which, 
therefore, has in itself the ground of its causality. 
The power is in A, and tends in and upon itself to 
find expression ; it is a power which is directed in 
and upon itself, hence an internal power. It is an 
immediate tendency to have causality upon itself, 
but which has no causality by reason of the ex- 
ternal resistance. It is a balance of the immediate 
tendency, and of the mediated counter-impression 
in the body itself ; hence, what above we called 
impulse . In the elastic body A an impulse is 
therefore posited 

B. In the other body, which presses A in, and 
which we shall call B, the same internal power 
which resists the reaction and the resistance of A, 
and which, therefore, is also itself restricted by A, 
but which has its ground solely in itself, is also 
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posited ; that is, power and impulse is posited in 
B precisely as in A. 

C If one of both powers is increased, then the 
opposite is weakened, and vice versa ; and, if the 
stronger power manifested itself fully, then the 
weaker one would be driven completely out from 
its sphere of action. As it is, both completely 
balance each other, and the point of their junction 
is the point of this balance. If that point is 
moved in the least, the whole relation is destroyed. 

This is the case with an object having a ten- 
dency, but not reflection ; (we call such an object 
elastic) Let us now see how this will apply to our 
object of investigation, which is an Ego , and which 
therefore has reflection and tendency. 

The impulse is an inner power, determining it- 
self to manifest causality. But the lifeless body 
has no causality at all, except outside of itself ; and 
hence, since the inner power is held back by the 
external other body, its self-determination, its desire 
to manifest causality, results in nothing. 

This is the case precisely with the Ego, in so far 
as it desires to have external causality ; and, if it 
•inly had a desire for external causality, the case of 
the elastic body would be altogether applicable. 

But the Ego, precisely because it is an Ego, has 
also a causality upon itself, that is, a causality to 
posit itself, or to reflect upon itself. Now, the im- 
pulse is to determine the flower of that which has 
the tendency, and hence, in so far as this power is to 
manifest itself in that which has the tendency, as is 
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the case with reflection, it follows that from the de- 
termining of the impulse a manifestation of such a 
determining* must necessarily result. Or, in other 
words, the impulse necessarily results in the self - 
reflection of the Ego. (An important point.) 

Hence, all reflection is grounded upon the ten- 
dency ; and, again, there is no tendency, that is, 
for the Ego, and hence no tendency of the Ego, and 
indeed no Ego at all unless there is reflection. 
Both tendency and reflection are synthetically 
united. Hence, also, the limitation of the Ego. 
For no limitation no tendency, no tendency no re- 
flection, etc. 

Hence, also, the distinction and union of ideal 
and real activity. The original tendency of the 
Ego as such is both ideal and real, both external 
and internal, because neither is distinguishable. 
By the limitation the external direction of the ten- 
dency is cut off, but not the internal , the self-re- 
turning, which is therefore the ideal. This ideal 
activity will soon appear to be the activity of re- 
presentation, and hence the relation of the impulse 
to it may be called the impulse of representation ; 
which is, therefore, the first and highest manifesta-* 
tion of the impulse, whereby the Ego first becomes 
intelligence. 

Hence, finally, the subordination of the theoreti- 
cal to the practical part ; and why all theoretical 
laws are grounded upon practical laws, or rather 
upon one practical law. From this result, more- 
over, the absolute freedom of reflection and abstrac- 
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tion, and the possibility to direct your attention 
upon a subject and to avert it from another subject 
for moral reasons, without which indeed no morality 
were possible. Fatalism is rooted out thoroughly, 
and its doctrine that an acting and willing is de- 
pendent upon the system of our representations is 
destroyed by the proof that this system is again 
dependent upon our impulse and our will. 

Now, in this self-reflection, the Ego as such, 
which is never immediately conscious of its acting, 
can not be self-conscious. And yet it is now an 
Ego, a for — of course, for an outside observer ; and 
here is the limit, where the Ego as a living essence 
is distinguished from a lifeless body, in which there 
also may be an impulse, as we have shown, but no 
reflection. The Ego is posited now as something 
for which something might be, though it is not yet 
for itself But it is posited as something, for which 
there is an inner impelling power, which, however, 
is only felt, since there is as yet no consciousness 
of it 

(A state of the Ego which every one can expe- 
rience for himself. The philosopher may thus re- 
efer every one to experience for the zvhat, not for the 
that. To postulate that a certain feeling must be 
is to proceed improperly. But its content, the 
what, each one must discover in himself.) 

We now have a living distinct from the lifeless. 
Feeling of power is the principle of all life, is the 
transition from death to life. 


x 
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This power is felt as impelling ; the Ego feels 
impelled to go out of itself 

This impulse can and docs not determine the 
real activity, does not produce a causality upon the 
Non-Ego. But it can and must determine the 
ideal activity, which depends altogether upon the 
Ego. The ideal activity, therefore, goes beyond 
and posits something as object of the impulse, as 
what the impulse would produce if it had causality. 
But neither this production nor the producing oc- 
curs as yet in consciousness, and we only show here 
how the Ego can feel impelled toward an unknown 
something. 

The impulse is to be felt as impulse, that is, as 
something which has not causality. But in so far 
as it impels, at least to a production of its object 
through ideal activity, it has most assuredly causal- 
ity, and in so far is not felt as impulse. 

Again : in so far as the impulse tends toward 
real activity, it is also not to be felt, for as such it 
has not causality. 

Uniting both we say : an impulse can not be felt 
unless the ideal activity tends upon the object of 
the impulse ; and this can not be unless the real • 
activity is limited. 

And thus there results the reflection of the Ego 
upon itself as a limited. But since the Ego in this 
reflection is never conscious, this reflection is a 
mere feeling. 

And thus feeling is completely deduced. It in- 
wolves a feeling of power, which does not manifest 
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itself ; an object of this power, which also does not 
manifest itself : and a feeling of compulsion of the 
I can not, which is the manifestation of feeling. 

FURTHER DETERMINATION AND LIMITATION OF 
FEELING. 

The Ego now feels itself limited, that is, is no 
longer limited like a lifeless, elastic body, for an 
outside observer, but is limited for itself. Its ac- 
tivity is canceled for it; for, though we have seen 
that the Ego has produced the object of its im- 
pulse by absolute activity, the Ego itself has not 
yet seen that it has so produced it. 

But the Ego can not tolerate the total canceling 
of its activity, and hence, to be an Ego, must restore 
it, and must thus restore it for itself ; that is, it 
must, at least, posit itself in a manner so as to be 
able to posit itself as free and unlimited, though 
only in a future reflection. This is done, of course, 
through absolute spontaneity. The Ego turns 
from one reflection to another simply because it 
does so. 

Here is the boundary between life and intel- 
ligence, as above we had the boundary between 
death and life. This self-consciousness of the 
Ego occurs through absolute spontaneity. Not by 
virtue of a law of nature, but through absolute 
freedom do we attain reason ; not through a transi- 
tion, but by a leap. Hence, all philosophy must 
necessarily start from an Ego, because the Ego 
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can not be deduced ; and hence the undertaking 
of the materialists to explain the manifestations of 
reason from laws of nature must always remain an 
impossibility. 

The act whereby the canceled activity is to be 
restored must, of course, be one of ideal activity ; 
and since it is to be altogether grounded in the 
Ego, its object must be a something in the Ego. 
And since in the Ego there is nothing but feeling, 
this activity must have feeling for its object. 

The act occurs with absolute spontaneity, and is 
in so far act of the Ego. It has felling for its 
object, that is, firstly, the reflecting of the previous 
reflection, which constituted feeling. Activity thus 
has activity for an object ; that which reflects or 
feels is, therefore, posited as Ego . Or, in other 
words, the Ego, which restores its canceled acti- 
vity, in this act transfers its own Ego-ness to the 
reflecting, since itself does not become conscious 
in this act as Ego. Not being conscious that itself 
is the Ego, it makes the reflecting the Ego, 

But the Ego is the self-determined. Hence, the 
reflecting, or that -which feels, can only be posited 
as Ego, in so far as it is only determined by the 
impulse, (that is, by the Ego or by itself) to reflect, 
to feel ; or, in other words, in so far as it ft els if* 
self and its own power in itself (Only that which 
feels is the Ego, and only the impulse, as produc- 
ing feeling or reflection, belongs to the Ego. What- 
soever is beyond this limit, that is, the impulse, 
which impels the Ego to go beyond, to externalize. 
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itself, is excluded from the Ego ; which should be 
carefully noted, for we shall return to this ex- 
cluded.) 

Hence, the felt becomes also Ego, in and for the 
present reflection, because that which feels is only 
in so far Ego as it is self-determined, that is, as it 
feels itself 

The Ego can, therefore, be posited as Ego only 
in so far as it is both the felt and the feeling; that is, 
as it is self-related. It is to be so posited, and we 
must, therefore, posit it thus. But how? That 
which feels is posited as active in feeling, in so far 
as it is that which reflects, and in so far th z felt in 
the same reflection is passive, for it is the object of 
the reflection. 

Again : that which feels is posited as passive in 
feeling, in so far as it feels itself impelled, and in so 
far the fell or the impulse is active. 

This contradiction must be united : 

That which feels is active, and only active in its 
relation to the felt. (Its passiveness, that is, that 
it is impelled to reflect, does not arise here in con- 
sciousness, where the relation is only posited to the 
felt, and where the reflection and impulse is, there- 
fore, altogether lost sight of.) 

That which feels is passive in relation to an im- 
pulse ; to the impulse to go out of itself, whereby 
the Ego is driven to produce a Non-Ego through 
ideal activity, (And here the activity of that which 
feels is lost sight of in consciousness. Hence, for 
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itself, in the self-reflection of the Ego, the Ego ap- 
pears to act under compulsion.) 

Again: the felt is active through the impulse, 
which impels the reflecting to reflect ; but it is also 
passive in the same relation, since it is object of 
the reflection. But this latter does not occur in 
consciousness, since the Ego is posited as fating 
itself and not, therefore, as reflecting again upon 
the reflection. Hence, this latter passiveness, 
which relates to the reflecting, is not posited, and 
the Ego is posited passive in another relation, that 
is, in so far as it is limited by a Non-Ego. In other 
words : every object of reflection is necessarily lim- 
ited— has a fixed quantity. But in reflecting this 
limitation is never deduced from the reflection it- 
self, because the reflecting goes only upon the ob- 
ject, not upon the reflection itself. 

Both the feeling and the felt are to be one and 
the same Ego, and are to be posited as such. And 
yet the one is viewed as active in relation to the 
Non-Ego, and the other as passive in the same re- 
lation ; the one as producing* through ideal activity 
a Non-Ego, the other as limited by this Non-Ego. 

SOLUTION, 

Both the producing Ego and the felt Ego in the 
reflection were posited as passive* Hence, the Ego 
is always for itself passive in relation to the Non- 
Ego, never becomes conscious of its activity in 
producing it, and never reflects upon this activity. 
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This explains why the reality of the thing appears 
to be felt, when only the Ego is felt. 

REMARK. 

And here we have the ground of all reality. 
Only by the relation of feeling to the Ego does 
reality become possible for the Ego — reality of the 
Ego as well as of the Non-Ego. 

Something which is possible only through the 
relation of a feeling, without the Ego becoming con- 
scious of it? contemplation thereof and which ap- 
pears , therefore , to be felt , is believed, \ Reality — real- 
ity of the Ego as well as of the Non-Ego — is only a 
matter of belief 

THE IMPULSE ITSELF IS POSITED AND DETER- 
MINED. 

As we have posited and determined feeling, so 
now the impulse. But to posit means : the Ego 
reflects upon it. The Ego, however, can only re- 
flect upon itself or upon its content Hence, the 
impulse must be already manifested in the Ego, if 
«* the Ego is to reflect upon it. 

That which feels is posited as Ego. This was 
determined by the felt original impulse to go be- 
yond itself, and to produce something at least 
through ideal activity. But the original impulse 
does not tend upon mere ideal activity, but upon 
reality. Hence, the Ego is determined by it to 
produce a reality outside of itself But since the 
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tendency of the Ego is always to be counterba- 
lanced by the tendency of the Non-Ego, it can not 
have this external causality, and is, therefore, in so 
far as it is impelled by the impulse, timiud by the 
Non-Ego. 

The Ego has the tendency always to rolled upon 
itself, whenever the condition of all reflection, limi- 
tation, occurs. It occurs here. The Ego, there- 
fore, reflects, and, as in all reflection, the Ego for- 
gets itself, that is, the refit cling Ego does not be- 
come visible. Again : this reflection occurs in 
consequence of a mere impulse ; lienee, there is no 
freedom manifested in it, and it becomes, as above, 
a mere feeling. But what sort of feeling ? 

The object of this reflection is the impelled, 
hence the idealitci\ in itself active Ego ; impelled 
by an inner impulse, hence without spontaneity. 
This activity has an object, which it can not realize 
as thing, nor represent through ideal activity. 
Hence, it is an activity which has no object at alb 
but which is irresistibly impelled to produei an object, 
and which is merely felt Such an activity is call- 
ed a yearning — an impulse toward a completely 
unknown which manifests itself solely as a require ■- ^ 
vient, as dissatisfaction ; as an emptiness which 
seeks to be filled \ but does not signify whence* 
The Ego feels a yearning— a want. 

Both feelings, that of yearning and the above 
feeling of limitation and compulsion, must be dis- 
tinguished and related to each other. (Pur the im- 
pulse is to be determined. Now, the impulse ma- 
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nifests Itself through a certain feeling . Hence, 
this feeling is to be determined. But It can thus 
be determined only through another feeling.) 

Unless the first feeling of the Ego were a limita- 
tion, the second would not be a yearning, but would 
be causality; for the Ego might then produce ex- 
ternally, and its impulse would not be restricted 
to determine the Ego only internally. 

Again : if the logo did not feel itself as yearning, 
it could not feel itself limited ] for only through 
yearning does the Ego go beyond itself, only through 
yearning is something posited in and for the Ego, 
which shall be external 

REMARK. 

This yearning is an important determination. 
Only through it Is the Ego impelled in itself to go 
out of itself ; only through it does an external world 
reveal itself in ike JIgo. 

Both feelings, yearning and limitation, are there- 
fore synthetically united. Neither is possible with- 
out the other. Both are also complete opposites. 

* In limitation the Ego is felt as passive , In yearning 
as active. 

Both feelings are grounded in the same impulse 
of the Ego. The impulse of the limited Ego, 
which only through this limitation obtains an im- 
pulse, determines the reflection of the Ego, and 
hence arises the feeling of a compulsion. The 
same impulse determines the Ego to go beyond it- 
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self to produce an external ; and since in this re™ 
spect the Ego is limited, there arises in the Ego a 
yearning, which being reflected upon results in a 
feeling of yearning. How does the same impulse 
result in different feelings ? By appealing to differ- 
ent powers. In the first instance, it appeals to the 
power of reflection ; in the second, to the absolute, 
free tendency of the Ego to produce. (The produc- 
tion, of course, we do not yet know, nor can know.) 

Hence, yearning is the original ami absolute in- 
dependent expression of the tendency in the Ego, 
Independent because it pays no regard to limita- 
tion, and transcends all limitation. (This remark 
is important, because it will appear hereafter that 
this yearning is the vehicle of all practical, that is, 
moral laws, (or conscience,) which laws are to be 
recognized by the test, whether they can be de- 
duced from this yearning or not.) 

Through the limitation there arises in the yearn- 
ing also a feeling of compulsion, which must have 
its ground in the Non-Ego. The object of the 
yearning (we will call this object the ideal ; it is 
the object which the Ego as determined by the im- 
pulse would realize, if it had causality) is perfectly * 
congruent to the tendency of the Ego ; but that 
object, which may be (or is) posited by the feeling 
of limitation, is opposed to this tendency. Both 
objects are, therefore, opposites. 

Nevertheless, since in the Ego there can be no 
yearning without compulsion, and vice versa , the 
Ego is synthetically united in both. And yet it is 
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also opposed to itself in both these determinations. 
The Ego is both : limited and unlimited \ finite and 
infinite. Let us now solve this contradiction satis- 
factorily . 

The yearning wants to realize something outside 
of the Ego. But this it can not Yet it must ef- 
fect what it can. It can determine the ideal acti- 
vity of the Ego to go beyond itself, and produce an 
external. How and what can this activity so pro- 
duce ? There is in the Ego a determined feeling 
of limitation, — X, Again, there is in the Ego a 
yearning desirous of positing reality. But reality 
manifests itself for the Ego only through feeling, 
hence the yearning yearns for a feeling. Now, the 
feeling X can not be the yearned for feeling, for 
then the Ego would neither feel itself limited nor 
yearning, ami would indeed not feel itself at all. 
The yearned for feeling must, therefore, be its oppo- 
site —X. The object which would produce this 
feeling in the Ego must, therefore, be produced. 
We will call this object also —X. — X would be 
the ideal. 

Now, if the first object, X, could be felt, this op- 
posite object, —X, might be easily enough posited 
But X can not be felt because the Ego never feels 
an object, only feels itself, and produces an object 
only through ideal activity. 

Again, if the Ego could produce in itself the 
feeling —X, both feelings could also easily enough 
be placed in relation ; but this the Ego can not da 
because it has no causality. (The Ego can not 
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limit itself. Vide “ Theoretical Part") The prob- 
lem is, therefore, no less than this : To make ap- 
pear from the feeling of limitation, not determined 
in any further way, the object of the opposite feel- 
ing of yearning, or to have the Ego produce the 
latter by ideal activity after the mere suggestion of 
the former feeling of lin itation. 


REMARK. 

(The object of the feeling of limitation is some- 
thing real ; that of yearning has no reality, but is 
to (shall) have reality. Both arc opposed to each 
other, because through the one the Ego feels limit- 
ed, and through the other it strives to get beyond 
the limitation. What the one is the other is not.) 
We now proceed : 

In its free reflection Of feeling above, the Ego 
has posited itself as Ego by virtue of the principle, 
that the self-positing, or that which is both deter- 
mining and determined, is Ego. Hence, in that re- 
flection which was manifested as self-feeling, the 
Ego determined itself, completely described and 
limited itself. In that reflection the Ego was aim* 
lately determining. 

It is this activity upon which the external im- 
pulse is directed, and thus becomes an impulse to 
determine , to modify , a something outside of the 
Ego, that is, the reality given by feeling. This re- 
ality is the determinable matter, which the impelled 
Ego is to determine, to modify. 
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The balance between the Ego and this external 
reality must be kept up ; hence, the reality always 
remains the same, that is, reality. As such, as mat- 
ter, it can undergo no modification, for a modifica- 
tion would be in its case annihilation. Hence, the 
impulse of the Ego does not affect the reality as 
such, but effects a certain determination, modifica- 
tion of the reality of the matter. (It is wrong to 
say : different matter. Matter as such, materiality, 
is absolutely simple. One can only say; matter 
with different determinations.) 

Now, it is this determination of the external re- 
ality through the impulse which is felt as a yearn- 
Ago 1 1 cnee, yearning does not at all lend to pro- 
duce matter as such, but merely to modify it. 

They! ding of yearning was not possible without 
reflection upon the determination of the Ego 
through the impulse. This reflection, again, was 
not possible without limitation of the impulse to 
determine, which alone is manifested in yearning. 
Limitation of the Ego, however, is only felt. What 
feeling is it, then, whereby the impulse to determine 
Is felt as limited ? 

^ All determining occurs through ideal activity 
Hence, if the presupposed feeling is to be possible, 
ideal activity must have determined already an 
object, and this act of determining must now be 
related to feeling. Here occur these questions: 
How is the ideal activity to arrive at the possibility 
and reality of this determining ? How can this 
determining be related to feeling? 
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We have shown heretofore already how the ideal 
activity of the Ego is determined in a certain way 
by the impulse. This determination forced the 
Ego to fasti the ground of the limitation, as an in it- 
self determined object which, because it is thus pos- 
ited, never enters consciousness. We have just now 
shown up another impulse in the Ego, an impulse 
to merely determine, to merely modify ; and by 
virtue of this impulse the ideal activity must at 
least strive for the present to determine, modify, 
the posited object. We can not say Juno the Ego 
is to determine the object, but we know, at least, that 
it is to be the determining, the purely and abso- 
lutely active in the determining. Now, can this 
impulse to determine the object have causality or 
not ? I reply, as sure as the Ego is to be Ego, it 
can have no causality ; for, unless this impulse is 
limited, yearning is not possible ; without yearning 
no feeling ; without feeling no life, consciousness, 
etc. Hence, that impulse can not have causality. 
But of this the ground can not be in the impulse 
itself, for then it would he no impulse ; and, hence, 
it is in an opposite impulse of the Non-Ego, to de- 
termine itself in a causality of the Non-Ego, widely 
proceeds its own way and follows its own laws, as 
the impulse follows its own. 

Hence, if there is an object, and independent de- 
terminations of this object, (that is, determinalioms 
produced by the own inner causality of nature,) 
and if, moreover, the ideal (contemplating) activity 
of the Ego is driven out, is externalized, then the 
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Ego must and will determine the object. In this 
determining the Ego is guided by the impulse, and 
is impelled to determine the object according to the 
impulse ; but, at the same time* it stands under the 
influence of the Non-Ego, and is limited by it, that 
is, by the real qualitativeness of the thing, limited 
in the higher or lower degree, in which it can de- 
termine the object by the impulse. Through this 
limitation of the impulse the Ego becomes limited, 
and lienee there arises a feeling, which is here a 
feeling of limitation of the Ego, not through matter, 
but through the qualitative'}! ess of the matter ; And 
thus we have answered also the second question, 
how the limitation of determining* might be related 
to feeling. 

Let us further illustrate this important result : 
The Ego, as we found above, in its free reflec- 
tion of feeling determined itself through absolute 
spontaneity. Its activity in this determining was 
altogether of a reflective character, that is, the de- 
termining was not a modification of the Ego, but 
merely a reproduction in reflection , an imaging of 
itself. 

♦ With this activity the impulse is now connected, 
and impels it to go out of the Ego. Of course, the 
character of the activity does not change thereby, 
only its direction changes ; instead of internal it is 
now external, but it is still the same, marly repro- 
ducing, imaging activity. Only, whereas, at first it 
imaged the Ego, it now images the Non-Ego. 

But further, in the above instance the Ego de- 
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termined itself through <il>s< dule spuntamdij as 
Ego, because it posited itself ns the dthrmcnul and 
determining together in that reflection. U posited 
that which is hath (ft termined and th /<; mii tug as 
Jigo, for the very reason that it was both Av m 
mining and deUnniued itsJf in that :ohih 

it produced by absolute spontaneity* This law oj de- 
termination was, therefore, in the Ego conjointly 
with its application* 

Now, the impulse connects with the icilec, ling 
Ego,, does not modify it, but merely impels it out- 
ward, it does not, therefore, modify either that 
law of determination in the Ego, whereby what so* 
ever the Ego is to reflect upon, to determine, {idud~ 
iter,) must be (real iter) “determined and determin- 
ing together” Hence, also, the Non-Ego, which 
the Ego is to determine, must be both determined 
and determining, or must be determined through 
itself, l Only if the Non-Ego is self-determined 

can the impulse to deit nnine be related to it, he 
satisfied. That impulse demands determinedness, 
perfect totality and wholeness. That which is de- 
termined, and not in the same respect determining, 
is, in so for, effect, and is excluded in reflection as • 
something foreign from the thing. That which is 
not also the determined in so far as it is deft nnhh 
tug, is, in so for, cause, and the dt tennining is ap- 
plied in reflection to another somewhat, and thus 
excluded ftom the thing. Only in so for as the 
thing is in causality with itself is it a thing. This 
characteristic is applied to the things by virtue of 
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the law of determination, which is transferred from, 
the Ego to the things. An important remark. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Why is sweet, bitter, red, or yellow, etc., a simple 
sensation which can not be divided into many ; or, 
why is it an independent sensation, and not merely 
a component of another one ? Evidently, because 
in the Ego there is this law of determination a priori, 
and it is for the Ego that the sensation is a simple 
one. 

The distinction of the Ego and Non-Ego, how- 
ever, remains in spite of the sameness of their law 
of determination. For in the Ego the reflecting 
and the reflected is also one and the same ; but the 
Non-Ego is only the reflected. 

The question remains, How is the determinable 
given to the Ego ? How is the Ego connected 
with the determinable ? 

The Ego reflects upon itself as the determined and 
determining together, and is in so far limited, that is, 
goes only so far as the determined and determining 
• goes. But a limited has a limiting. This limiting, 
opposed to the Ego, can not here be produced by 
its ideal activity as was presupposed in the theo- 
retical part of our science, but must be given to the 
Ego. This given opposite we have already as that 
which was above excluded in this reflection of the 
Ego. In other words, the Ego posits itself as Ego 
only in so far as it is the determined and the deter- 

T 
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mining, but it is both only ideally. Its tendency to 
have real activity is, however, limited, that is, is in 
so far posited as internal, inclosed, self-determining 
power, (that is, power which is both determined and 
determining,) or, since it is without manifestation, 
as intensive matter. And now, in so far as this 
internal power or intensive matter is reflected upon, 
it is by opposition externalized \ and thus the in 
itself and original subjective is changed Into an 
* objective . 


REMARKS. 

Here we see plainly how the Ego can not posit 
itself as determined without oppositing a Non- 
Ego. It is the impulse — the impulse to go out- 
ward, which, since it can not connect with real 
activity, connects at least with ideal activity, and 
drives it outward. Through the impulse, therefore, 
all determinations of consciousness are connected, 
particularly the consciousness of the Ego and the 
Non-Ego. 

The subjective is changed into an objective, and 
vice versa ; all objective is originally a subjective. 
Since wc speak here of a general determined , and# 
since no general determined ever arises in con- 
sciousness, we can only illustrate this by a particu- 
lar determined. Rut this we can do deadly enough. 
For instance : something is sweet or sour, red or 
yellow, etc. Such a determinedness is evidently 
altogether subjective. You positively can not de- 
scribe what this is ; sweetness, reel, yellow, etc. ; 
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you can only feel it. You can only say : in me is 
the feeling of bitter, sour, etc. The whole matter 
is utterly subjective, not at all objective. From 
such subjective feelings all our knowledge starts. 
Without feeling no representation of an external 
thing is possible. 

Now, the subjective determination of yourself 
you apply to an^ external ; the accidence of your 
Ego you change into an accidence of the thing, 
which is to be external, of a substance which is to be 
extended in and to fill up space . Now, you ought 
long ago to have had some suspicion that this sub- 
stance itself is something purely subjective, since 
you found yourself able to apply something con- 
fessedly subjective to it, without any new feeling 
of a substance having entered you ; and since, 
moreover, such a substance would not at all be for 
you without your having applied the subjective feel- 
ing to it Only thus is the substance in and for 
you. If it had got into you originally, as a neces- 
sary means wherewith to connect the subjective 
feeling, it must have gotten into you, perhaps, 
through the senses. But the senses only furnish 
us subjective determinations ; the substance is not 
\ matter of sensuous sensation, but is purely pro- 
duct of imagination. Or do you see the substance, 
hear it, smell it ? Somebody might say : I feel it 
But the sense of feeling manifests itself only by the 
perception of a resistance, of an I can not ; and I 
hope you do not feel } but merely draw a conclusion 
as to that which resists. The feeling only goes to 
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the surface and manifests itself as, for instance, 
roughness, coldness, warmth, hardness, etc, ; but 
does not go into the interior of the body. Why, 
then, do you extend this warmth or coldness over a 
whole plane, instead of positing it in a single point ? 
And, moreover, how do you come to assume an 
interior of the body between the planes, since you 
do not feel that interior ? Evidently, through imago 
nation. Still you consider this substance something 
objective ; and very justly, since you all have agreed 
and must agree as to its existence, because its pro- 
duction is grounded upon a universal law of reason. 

The impulse is directed upon the self-reflecting 
activity of the Ego as such. The Ego is, there- 
fore, to determine the thing, and hence to posit it- 
self as the determining, or to reflect upon itself as 
the determining. 

This activity of the Ego is one, and can not be 
directed upon many objects. It is to determine the 
Non-Ego, which we will call X. Now, wc have 
said it is also to reflect upon itself as thus deter- 
mining. The act of determining X must, therefore, 
be canceled, broken off, and this through absolute 
spontaneity, since the reflection occurs through 
absolute spontaneity. 

The Ego in determining is, therefore, limited, 
and from this arises a feeling. Originally, the im- 
pulse to determine went outward, without any deter- 
mination, that is, into the infinite. At present it is 
canceled in a point we will call C We have thus 
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a limitation of the determining impulse, and a re- 
flection of it, as the conditions of a feeling. It is 
a feeling of a limitation of the Ego by the deter* 
minedncss of the thing, or a feeling of a determined. \ 
of a simple. 

In the reflection, which takes the place of the 
broken off or canceled determining impulse, the 
Ego is to posit itself as Ego, that is, as the self- 
determining in this act. It is evident that the 
posited product of the Ego can only be a contem- 
plation of X, an image of X, not X itself. This is 
posited as product of the Ego in its freedom signi- 
fies : it is posited as accidental , as that which might 
also be otherwise ; or as accidental, not in relation 
to the Ego, (for the Ego does not become conscious 
of its freedom in imagining here — does not reflect 
upon its own reflection,) but in relation to another 
Non-Ego. 

EXPLANATION. 

X, in accordance with the law of determination, 
was to be self-determined. But by virtue of the ex- 
isting feeling it is also to extend to C ; no further, 
* but also precisely so far. Of this its limitation the 
ground lies not in the idealiter determining and 
contemplating Ego. The Ego has no law for it. 
Does the self-determining X go only so far ? It 
will appear hereafter that, considered in itself, it 
extends into infinity ; but even if there should be a 
distinction in the thing, how is that distinction to get 
within the sphere of action of the ideal Ego ? For 
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the ideal Ego has no point of connection with the 
Non-Ego, and is idealitcr active only in so far as it 
has no such connection, as it is not limited by the 
Non-Ego, In popular language : why is some- 
thing sweet and something else sour, opposed to the 
sweet ? To be sure, each is a determined some- 
thing. But, besides this general character, what is 
their ground of distinction ? It can only exist in 
the ideal activity, and must, hence, be contained, at 
least in part, in the Ego, since it is to be a distinc- 
tion for the Ego. 

Hence, the ideal Ego floats with absolute free- 
dom over and within the limit ; its limit is altoge- 
ther undetermined. But since it is to reflect upon 
itself in this contemplation, it must posit itself as 
determined in it ; for all reflection presupposes de- 
termination. Now, the law of determination is, 
that something is determined only in so far as it is 
determined through itself. Hence, the Ego in the 
contemplation of that X must posit the limit of its 
contemplation for itself ; or, in other words, the 
Ego must determine itself to posit the very point 
C as its point of limitation ; and then X would be 
determined through the absolute spontaneity of the 
Ego. 

But X is also an X f which, in accordance with 
the general law of determination, determines itself, 
and is only as such object of reflection. Now, X 
as X, that is, as both determined and determining, 
extends to C Hence, the Ego must limit X in C, 
if it is to limit it correctly ; and thus X is not de- 
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termined through the absolute spontaneity of the 
Ego. 

The limitation of X in C is only felt , not contem- 
plated. The spontaneously posited limitation of X 
in C, through the Ego, is to be merely contemplated \ 
not felt . But both feeling and contemplation have 
no connection. Contemplation sees, but it is empty ; 
feeling relates to reality , but it is blind. A synthe- 
tical union of feeling and contemplation is, there- 
fore, necessary to limit X in C as demanded. The 
contemplation is to limit X through absolute spon- 
taneity, and yet so as to make X appear altogether 
self-limited. This is done if the ideal activity by 
its absolute power of production proceeds beyond 
X and posits a Y, (in the point B, C, D, etc., for 
the ideal activity can neither posit itself the fixed, 
point of limitation, nor receive it as immediately 
given.) This Y, opposed to a determined some- 
what, must, firstly, be also somewhat, that is, self- 
determined ; secondly, opposed to X, or limiting X,. 
that is, neither determining X, as far as X is deter- 
mined, nor being determined by X as far as X 
determines, and vice versa; or it must be impossible 
to reflect upon X and Y as one. (Each is a some- 
what ; but each is another somewhat Without 
opposition the whole Non-Ego is a somewhat, but 
not a determined, particular somewhat) The law 
is, therefore, that Y and Y shall mutually exclude 
each other. And it is to posit this opposition that 
the Impulse determines the Ideal activity. The ixn~ 
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pulse in this tendency may be called an impulse of 
reciprocal determination. 

The limitation-point C is altogether posited 
through feeling ; hence the Y beyond C, in so far 
as it is to begin in C, can only be given through a 
relation to feeling. Feeling alone unites both in 
the limit The impulse of reciprocal determination , 
therefore, also relates to a feeling ; and in this im- 
pulse, indeed, ideal activity and feeling are inti- 
mately united ; in it the whole Ego is one. It is 
this impulse which manifests itself through yearn- 
ing, a yearning for another , opposed to the previous. 

REMARK. 

In yearning ideality and impulse to produce 
'reality are closely united. Yearning longs for an- 
other ; this is only possible under presupposition 
•of a previous determination through ideal activity. 
Again : yearning is not thought or represented, 
but felt , as the limited impulse to produce reality* 
And thus it appears how in feeling an impulse to go 
outward, hence the presentiment of an external 
world, may manifest itself ; for feeling is modified 
by ideal activity, which is free from all limitation. 
Here it also appears how a theoretical function of 
the Ego can relate back to its practical power, 
which had to be shown as possible if a rational 
being was ever to become a complete whole. 

The feeling does not depend upon us, because it 
•depends upon a limitation, and the Ego can not 
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limit itself. Now, an opposite feeling is to arise. 
The question is : will the external condition, under 
which alone such a feeling is possible, arise also ? 
It must arise ; for, if it does not, the Ego has no 
determined feeling, hence feels nothing at all ’ and 
hence, does not live, and is no Ego. 

The feeling of an opposite is the condition of a 
satisfaction of the impulse, hence yearning is the 
impulse for a change of feelings. The yearned for 
object is now determined, but merely as this, that 
it is to be another feeling. 

Now, the Ego can not feel two feelings together, 
can not be limited in C and not limited m C at the 
same time. The other condition can, therefore, not 
be felt as another. It can, therefore, only be con- 
templated as another feeling, an opposite to the 
previous one. Hence, in the Ego contemplation 
and feeling are always together, and both are syn- 
thetically united in one and the same point. 

Again ; the ideal activity can not replace or cre- 
ate a feeling ; it can, therefore, determine its object 
•only by this, that it is not the felt object, that all 
determinations except those of feeling may be pre- 
^ cheated of it. Thus the thing always remains only 
negatively determined for the ideal activity, and the 
felt also undetermined. It is an infinitely con- 
tinued negative determining. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

What is sweet? You determine it, it is some- 
thing not related to seeing, hearing, etc, but to 
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taste . But what is taste ? That you can only know 
by experience, and can recall it by imagination only 
negatively , that is, in a synthesis of all that is not taste. 
Again, sweet is not sour, not bitter ; and thus you 
can go on and count up all the known determina- 
tions of taste. But, however many you may count, 
an infinite variety of possible new determinations 
which are not sweet remain. 

The only remaining question is, How does the 
ideal activity ascertain that the feeling has changed 
for another? Evidently, through the satisfaction 
of yearning, through a feeling of satisfaction. But 
let us examine this closer. 

THE FEELINGS THEMSELVES MUST BE POSITED AS 
OPPOSITES. 

Through ideal activity the Ego is to oppose an 
object Y to the object X ; it is to posit itself as 
changed. But it posits Y only by virtue of a feel- 
ing, and of another feeling than that which posit- 
ed X. 

The ideal activity is altogether self-dependent, 
not dependent upon feeling. But if only the feel- 
ing, X, is in the Ego, then the ideal activity can * 
not limit the object, X, can not say what it is, can 
not characterize. Hence, another feeling, s=Y, 
must arise in the Ego, whereby the ideal activity 
can now characterize X, that is, oppose X to a de- 
termined Y. The change of feeling must, there- 
fore, have an influence upon the ideal activity. 
How can this be ? 
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The feelings themselves are different feelings for 
an outside observer, but they are to be different for 
the Ego itself ; that is, they are to be posited as 
different Positing is done by ideal activity. Both 
feelings must, therefore, be posited to make the 
positing of each possible ; they must be syntheti- 
cally united, but also opposed. 

How, then, is a feeling posited ? How are feel- 
ings synthetically united through positing ? How 
are they posited as opposites ? 

A feeling is posited through ideal activity. The 
Ego, without self-consciousness, reflects upon a 
limitation of its impulse. From this arises a self- 
feeling. It again reflects upon this reflection, or 
posits itself in it as the determining and determined 
together. Thus, feeling itself becomes an ideal act, 
since ideal activity is transferred into feeling. The 
Ego feels, or, more correctly, has a sensation of 
something: , that is, of matter. Through this reflec- 
tion upon feeling) feeling changes into sensation , . 

Feelings are synthetically united through ideal 
positing. And their synthetical ground of union 
is this, that, without reflecting upon both, neither 
* can be reflected upon as a feeling. When two feel- 
ings are related so as to limit and determine each 
other mutually, you can not reflect upon one with- 
out reflecting upon the other. 

But if they are to be thus related, there must be, 
in each feeling, something suggestive of the other. 
And such a relation we have already indeed dis- 
covered, namely, a feeling connected with a yearn- 
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ing, that is, with a desire for a change . If this 
yearning is to be fully determined, the other, the 
yearned for feeling, must be shown up. Such an- 
other feeling we have also already postulated. The 
same may determine in itself the Ego in whatever 
manner ; but, in so far as it is the yearned for feel- 
ing, it must be related to the former feeling, to the 
yearning, and must, in so far, be accompanied by a 
feeling of satisfaction . The feeling of yearning can 
not be posited without a satisfaction for which it 
yearns ; and the satisfaction can not be posited 
without presupposing a yearning which is being 
satisfied. The limit is where yearning ceases and 
satisfaction commences. 

How does this satisfaction manifest itself in feel- 
ing? Yearning arose from an impossibility of de- 
termining, because the limitation was lacking. 
Hence, in yearning, ideal activity and impulse to 
produce reality were synthetically united. Now, as 
soon as another feeling arises : 

1st, The required determining becomes possible, 
and hence, occurs really ; and, 

ad. From its actual occurrence follows another 
feeling. (In feeling itself, as limitation, there is # 
and can be no distinction. But from the fact that 
something becomes possible, which was not possible 
without a change of feeling, it follows that the con- 
dition of the feeling has undergone a changed 

3d. By its actual occurrence impulse and act are 
one and the same ; the determination which the 
impulse requires is now possible, and really occurs. 
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We must show up, therefore, an impulse in the 
Ego which tends to produce that harmony. 

Harmonious is that which may be regarded reci- 
procally as the determined and determining. But 
here the harmonious is not to be a unit, but a two- 
fold ; and hence the relation must be thus : A must 
be in itself both the determined and determining ; 
and so likewise must B. But both must have 
still another determination, (the determination of 
how far,) in regard to which A is posited as the de- 
termining, if B is posited as the determined, and 
vice versa . 

An impulse to produce such a harmony lies in 
the impulse of reciprocal determination . The Ego 
determines X through Y, and vice versa . Examine 
this act of the Ego, and you will find that in both 
determinations each act is determined through the 
other, for the object of each is determined through 
the other. 

This impulse may be called the impulse of recip- 
rocal determination of the Ego through itself ; or 
the impulse to produce absolute unity and comple- 
tion of the Ego in itself. 

REMARK. 

(We have now completed the whole circle. First- 
ly, Impulse to determine the Ego. Secondly, Im- 
pulse through it to determine the Non-Ego ; and— 
since the Non-Ego is a manifold, and since, there- 
fore, no particular of the manifold can be in itself 
completely determined — impulse to determine the 
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Non-Ego through reciprocity or change; fi nall y, 
impulse of the Ego to determine itself through it- 
self by means of that change. This is, therefore, a 
reciprocal determination of the Ego and Non-Ego, 
which, by virtue of the unity of the subject, must 
change into a reciprocal determination of the Ego 
through itself. And thus the completeness of our 
deduction of the chief impulses of the Ego is at- 
tested by the return into itself of the circle.) 

The harmonious, the reciprocally through itself 
determined, is to be impulse and act. Each is to 
be viewed as determined and determining together. 

An impulse of this character (that is, determined 
and determining) would be an impulse which abso- 
lutely produced itself, an absolute impulse, an im- 
pulse for the sake of the impulse. (This is con- 
science, the absolute circle, impelling without high- 
er ground. Expressed as a law, it is the absolute 
law, or categorical imperative, thou shalt !) The 
undeterminedness of this impulse is clearly visible ; 
for it impels without object, is merely formal. An 
act of this character (that is, determined and deter- 
• mining) would be an act which is done simply be- 
cause it is done, with absolute self-determination 
and freedom. The whole ground, and all the con- 
ditions of acting, are in the acting. The undeter- 
mined here is also clear enough ; for there is no act 
possible without object, and the act can not give 
its own object. 

The relation between both impulse and act is to 
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be that of reciprocal determination. Such a rela- 
tion requires, first of all, that the act may be re- 
garded as produced by the impulse. 

The act is to be absolutely free, hence not at all 
irresistibly determined, even not through the im- 
pulse. But this does not prevent the act from 
having a characteristic, by virtue of which it may 
be recognized as determined or not determined 
through the impulse. The relation also requires 
that the impulse may be posited as determined 
through the act. 

In the Ego there can be no opposites together. 
But impulse and act are here opposites. As sure, 
therefore, as the act arises, the impulse is broken 
off or limited. And thus arises a feeling. The 
act takes the possible ground of this feeling, and 
posits or realizes it. 

Now, if the act is determined through the im- 
pulse, then it follows that the object is also deter- 
mined through the impulse. The impulse is now 
( idealitcr) determinable through the act ; that is, 
it may be characterized as having been directed 
upon this act 

Hence results harmony, and there arises a feel- 1 
ing of approval, which is here a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, of complete fulfillment. (But this satisfaction 
lasts only a moment, since yearning returns.) But 
if the act is not determined through the impulse, 
then the object is in opposition to the impulse, and 
there arises a feeling of disapproval \ of dissatisfac- 
tion, of self-diremption of the subject The impulse 
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in this case is also determinable through the act* 
but negatively ; it was not an impulse directed upon 
this act. 

The act whereof we speak here is, as ever, a 
mere ideal act, through representation. All our 
sensuous causality in the sensuous world, which we 
believe in, also only appertains to us mediately 
through representation. 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 

Speech delivered by Fichte at the close of the forego- 
ing Series of Lectures on the Science of Know- 
ledge. 

We have completed the survey of the human 
mind ; we have created a foundation, upon which 
a scientific system, as the correct representation 
of the original system in man, may be built. In 
conclusion, let us take a glance at the whole. 

Philosophy teaches us to look for every thing in 
knowledge — in the Ego. Only through it is order 
and harmony brought into the dead, formless mat- 
ter. From man alone docs regularity proceed, and 
extend around him to the boundary of his percep- 
tion ; and in proportion as he extends this boun- 
dary are order and harmony also extended. His 
observation marks out for each object of the infinite 
diversity its proper place, so that no one may crowd 
out the other, and brings unity into this infinite 
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variety. By his observations are the heavenly bo- 
dies kept together, and form but one organized 
body ; by it the suns move in their appointed 
• courses. Through reason there arises the immense 
gradation from the worm to the seraph ; in it is 
‘hidden the system of the whole spirit-world ; and 
man expects justly that the law, which he gives it 
and himself, shall be applicable to it ; expects justly 
the future universal acknowledgment of that law. 
In reason we have the sure guarantee that from it 
there will proceed, in infinite development, order and 
harmony, where at present none yet exists ; that 
the culture of the universe will progress simulta- 
neously with the advancing culture of mankind. 
All that is still unshaped and orderless will, through 
man, develop into the most beautiful order, and 
that which is already harmonious will become ever 
more harmonious, according to laws not yet deve- 
loped. Man will extend order into the shapeless 
mass, and a plan into universal chaos ; through him 
will corruption form a new creation, and death call 
to another glorious life. 

Such is man, if we merely view him as an ob- 

J # 

serving intelligence ; how much greater if we think 
him as a practical, active faculty? Not only does 
lie apply the necessary order to existing things. 
He gives them also that order which he selected 
voluntarily, wherever his footsteps led him. Na- 
ture awakens wherever his eyes arc cast ; she pre- 
pares herself to receive from him the new, brighter 
creation. Even his body is the most spiritualized 
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that could be formed from the matter surrounding 
him. In his atmosphere the air becomes softer, the 
climate milder, and nature assumes a brighter smile 
from the expectation to be changed by him into a 
dwelling-place and a nurse of living beings. Man 
commands coarse matter to organize itself accord- 
ing to his ideal, and to furnish him the substance 
which he needs. What was formerly dead and 
cold arises at his command from the earth into the 
nourishing corn, the refreshing fruit, and the ani- 
mating grape, and will arise into other things as 
soon as he shall command otherwise. In his sphere 
the animals become ennobled, cast aside under his 
intelligent eye their primitive wildness, and receive 
healthier nourishment from the hand of their mas- 
ter, which they repay by willing obedience. 

Still more : around man souls become ennobled ; 
the more a man is a man the more deeply and ex- 
tensively does he influence men ; whatsoever car- 
ries the stamp of pure humanity will never be mis- 
apprehended by mankind ; every human mind, 
every human heart opens to each pure outflow of 
humanity. Around the nobler man his fellow- 
beings form a circle, in which he approaches near- 
est to the centre who has the greatest humanity. 
Their souls strive and labor to unite with each 
other to form but one soul in many bodies. All 
are one reason and one will, and appear as co-labor- 
ers in the great, only possible destination of man- 
kind. The higher man draws by force his age 
upon a higher step of humanity ; the age looks 
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back and is astonished at the gap over which it has 
leaped ; the higher man tears with giant arms 
whatever he can seize from the year-book of the 
human race. 

Break the hut of clay in which he lives ! In his 
being he is independent of all that is outward ; he 
is simply through himself ; and even in that hut of 
clay he is occasionally, in the hours of his exalta- 
tion, seized with a knowledge of this his real exist- 
ence ; in those hours, when time and space and 
every thing that is not himself vanish, when his 
soul tears itself by force from his body— returning 
to it afterward voluntarily in order to carry out 
those designs, which it would like to carry out yet 
by means of that body. Separate the two last 
neighboring atoms, which at present surround him, 
and he will still be ; and he will be, because it will 
be his will to be. He is eternal through himself, 
and by his own power. 

Oppose, frustrate his plans ! You may delay 
them ; but what are thousand and thousand times 
thousand years in the year-book of mankind ? — a 
lio-ht morning dream when we awake. He conti- 
nues and he continues to act, and that which ap- < 
pears to you as his disappearance is but an exten- 
sion of his sphere ; what you look upon as death is 
but ripening for a higher life. The colors of his 
plans, and the outward forms of them may vanish 
to him, but his plan remains the same, and in every 
moment of his existence he tears something from 
the outward into his own circle ; and he will con- 
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tinue thus to tear unto himself until he has devour- 
ed every thing ; until all matter shall bear the im- 
press of his influence, and all spirits shall form one 
spirit with his spirit 

Such is man ; such is every one who can say to 
himself : I am man. Should he not then carry 
within him a holy self-reverence, and shudder and 
tremble at his own majesty? Such is everyone 
who can say to me : I am. Wherever thou mayest 
live, thou, who carryest but a human face ; whether 
thou plantest sugar-cane under the rod of the over- 
seer, as yet scarcely distinguishable from the brute 
creation ; or whether thou warmest thyself on the 
shores of the Fireland at the flame, which thou 
didst not kindle, until it expires, and weepest bit- 
terly because it will not keep burning by itself ; or 
whether thou appearest to me the most miserable 
and degraded villain, thou art, nevertheless, what I 
am ; for thou canst say to me : I am. Thou art, 
nevertheless, my comrade and my brother. Ah! 
at one time surely I also stood on that step of 
humanity on which thou now standest — for it is a 
step of humanity, and there is no gap in the deve- 
lopment of its members — perhaps without the 
faculty of clear consciousness, perhaps hurrying 
over it so quickly that I had not time to become 
conscious of my condition ; but I certainly stood 
there also at one time — and thou wilt also stand 
certainly at some time, even though it lasted million 
and million times million years — for what is time ? 
* — upon the same step on which I now stand ; and 
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thou wilt surely at some time stand upon a step, 
where I can influence thee and thou me. Thor, 
also wilt at some time be drawn into my circle, and 
wilt draw me into thine. Thee also will f recog- 
nize at some time as my co-laborer in my unreal 
plan. Such is to me, who am I, every one, who 
is I. Should I not tremble at the majest) in the 
form of man, and at the divinity which resides in 
the temple that bears his impress, though perhaps 
concealed in mysterious darkness ? 

Earth and heaven and time and space, and all the 
limits of materiality, vanish in my sight at this 
thought, and should not the individual vanish ? I 
shall not conduct you back to him. 

All individuals are included in the one great 
unity of pure spirit. Lei this be the last word 
with which I recommend myself to your remem- 
brance, and the remembrance to which I recom- 
mend myself to you. 



RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 

OF THE 

SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE, 



TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


THE following fragments have been appended to this woik 
in the hope that they might make more clear certain of its 
results. 

They were occasioned by charges preferred against FICHTE 
accusing him of teaching atheism. The clear manner in 
which these fragments set forth the religious significance of 
the science of knowledge, determined us to give them this 
place in the present work. 



THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 


OK THE 

SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


He who wishes to understand my doctrine of 
religion sufficiently to have a competent judgment 
respecting it, must accurately know, and, as I be- 
lieve, possess the system of transcendental idealism, 
and the pure moralism inseparably united there- 
with. 

I say, must possess it, that is, must occupy the 
transcendental stand-point For, so far as I have 
been able to observe in my experience, though I 
would not definitely decide upon it, the mere his- 
torical knowledge of that system is not sufficient 
For, whenever it is to be concretely applied, it is 
often forgotten, and those who talk about it as the 
only truth, suddenly let go their hold of it, and fall 
back upon the stand-point of realism, 

• I also say, he who wishes to understand it so as 
to have a competent judgment respecting it Stu- 
dents may exercise themselves upon all parts of 
transcendental idealism, and seek to penetrate it 
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from every side ; but unless they have compre** 
bended the complete series of grounds, and finished 
the whole extent of that system, they only under- 
stand it halfways, or historically. Perhaps they 
may be attracted by the system, may not find it so 
very uneven ; but they have no decisive judgment 
respecting it, unless they have fully comprehended 
it in all its parts. 

Add to this the many philosophical presupposi- 
tions from which critics start. Unless the critics 
first agree with us concerning the fundamental 
principles, we can not dispute with each other. It 
is only concerning the deductions that discussions 
may be entered into. 

Was it necessary to remark this with reference 
to a discussion which has arisen concerning a part 
of a system which can not be understood except as 
part of a whole ? It seems to me this ought to 
have occurred naturally to all critics. Or is it rea- 
sonable to pass judgment upon this one part, picked 
up out of the whole, without the least knowledge 
of the premises of that one part, or of the termino- 
logy used in its representation, or of the object 
which is determined by the whole only ? Is it fair 
to place this isolated part into another utterly op- 
posite system, to interpret its language by the 
meaning of that opposite system, and then — to pass 
sentence upon it ? Or is it fair to complain abou|j 
indefiniteness, when the simple meaning of the part 
can not be found, solely because the whole is un- 
known ? 
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Is it true or not, that the first originators of this 
discussion had never read any thing from my pen 
but that single article; much less studied my sys- 
tem ? Nay, did they not, in passing judgment upon 
my system, connect it with utterly different sys- 
tems ? Is it, therefore, to be wondered at, that my 
system has been so vastly misrepresented ? But 
whose fault is it? 

What none of my opponents evidently possesses, 
and yet what alone is decisive in this matter, is a 
knowledge of the true essence and tendency of cri- 
tical or transcendental philosophy. (Both expres- 
sions here mean the same ; for on this point Kant 
and the better Kantians surely agree with me.) I 
must again call to mind this tendency of transcen- 
dental philosophy, and would request the philoso- 
phical public to give me no occasion to do so again. 

There are two very different stand-points of 
thinking, that of natural and ordinary thinking, 
from which objects are immediately thought , and 
that of so-called artificial thinking, from which 
thinking itself is thought, consciously and purpose- 
ly. The former stand-point is occupied by ordinary 
life and science, (materialiter sic dicta ;) the latter 
by transcendental philosophy, which, for that very 
reason, I have called science of knowledge. 

The philosophical systems before Kant did not 
generally recognize their stand-point truly, and thus 
wavered between the two. The system of Wolf 
and Baumgarten, which immediately preceded Kant, 
placed itself with consciousness, on the stand-point 
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of ordinary thinking, ami had no less an object in 
view than to extend the sphere thereof* and to pro- 
duce new objects of their ordinary thinking by the 
power of their s) llngisms. 

Now, to this system ours is absolutely opposed in 
this very matter, that outs utterly denies the pos- 
sibility of prod m. in g, by mere thinking, an object 
valid for life and ior ( material) science; and that 
mils permits nothing to pass for real which is not 
//? an inti run! or m tornal pt m ption. And 
in this respect, that is, in so far as metaphysics 
are to be the system of some real knowledge pro- 
duced by mere thinking, Kant and f utterly deny 
the possibility of a science of metaphysics. Kgnt 
boasts of having utterly eradicated metaphysics; 
and since as yet not one sensible and comprehensi- 
ble word has been uttered to save, that science, it 
doubtless has been annihilated for all times to 
come. 

Our system is equally explicit in repudiating all 
extension of knowledge through mere thinking; 
and for its part merely proposes to exhaustively 
represent and comprehend that thinking. In thus 
thinking that ordinary and only real thinking, which 
it proposes to comprehend, our philosophical think- 
ing signifies nothing, and has no content whatever ; 
it is only the thinking, which is thought in it, which 
signifies and lias content Our philosophical think- 
ing is merely the instrument wherewith we con- 
struct our work. When the work is finished, the 
instrument is thrown aside as useless. 
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We compose before the eyes of our spectators the 
model of a body from the models of its several 
parts. You interrupt us in the midst of our labors, 
and cry out: “Look at that skeleton! Is that a 
body V No, my good people, it is not a body, nor 
is it intended to be one ; it is merely to be a skele- 
ton ! It is simply because our teaching can be 
made comprehensible to others alone by thus join- 
ing part to part, that we have undertaken the work. 
If you wait a little, wc shall clothe this skeleton 
with veins, muscles, and skin. 

Then, when we are done, you cry again : “ Why 
don't you let your body move, speak, and its blood 
circulate? Why don't you let it live?’' You are 
again in the wrong. We have never pretended to 
possess this power. Only nature gives life, not art. 
This we know very well, and believe our system 
favorably distinguished from other philosophies by 
knowing it. If we shape any part otherwise than 
it is in nature, or if we add or leave out any part, 
then you have a right to complain. It is to this 
yon must see, if you desire understanding^ to 
applaud or reprove. 

• The living body, which we artistically recon- 
struct, is common , real consciousness. The gradual 
composition of its parts are our deductions , which 
can only proceed step by step. Before the whole 
system is completed, all our work is but a part 
of it. Of course, the parts to which the last part 
is joined must already be completed, or there would 
be no method in our art ; but it is not necessary 
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that they should always be repeated, that wc should 
put them into every book we write. We very pro- 
perly presuppose a knowledge of those first parts 
from our former writings, for we can not say every 
thing at once. You have only to wait for what may 
follow after this our last part ; unless, indeed, you 
know how to discover it yourself. 

But even when we shall have completed our whole 
work, and thus shall have advanced it to a complete 
representation of all real and common thinking, (we 
have done this in many regions of consciousness- — 
in law, morality, etc. ;* but not yet in the legion 
of religion,) it will still be, in the manner in which 
it occurs in cur philosophy, not itself a real thinking, 
but simply a description and representation of real 
thinking. 

All reality arises for us only through no Ep hi lose - 
phiziug, that is, when either men have never ele- 
vated themselves to philosophical abstraction, or 
when men have again suffered themselves to de- 
scend from its height to the mechanism of life, and 
vice versa , this reality vanishes necessarily as soon as 
men rise to pure speculation, because then they 
have tom themselves loose from that mechanism of * 
thinking which reality is based upon. Now, life is 
object ; and speculation is only the means, it is 
not even means to cultivate life, for speculation lies 
in an altogether different world, and life can only be 

K Fkhte had aheady completed a science of lights and science 
of moiality ; a science of religion [Philosophy of Religion] lie pur- 
posely abstained fiom for yeais. — Nek* 
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influenced by what arises from out of life. Specu- 
lation is only means to know life. 

That wherein we are bound up, or which we our- 
selves are, can not be known. To know it, we must 
go beyond it, take up a stand-point outside of it 
This going beyond real life, this outside stand-point 
is speculation. Only in so far as these two stand- 
points are possible, it is possible for man to know 
himself. You may live, and perhaps live very 
rationally, without speculating, for you can live 
without knowing life ; but you can not know life 
without speculating. 

In short : the duplicity which extends through- 
out the whole system of reason, and which is 
grounded in the original duplicity of subject and 
object, is here seized in its highest form. Life 
is the totality of the objective rational being; and 
speculation is the totality of the subjective rational 
being. One is not possible without the other. 
Life, as an active surrendering to a mechanism, is 
not possible without the activity and freedom (other- 
wise speculation) which surrenders itself; though 
the latter may not arise to the clear consciousness 
of every individual ; and speculation is not possible 
without the life from which it abstracts. Both life 
and speculation are determinable only through each 
other. Life is most properly uotfhilosophising ; 
and philosophising is most properly noidife. This 
is a complete antithesis, and a point of union is 
here quite as impossible as it is to point out the X, 
which is the ground of the subject-object of the 
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Ego. The only union is in the consciousnes of the 
true philosopher, that both stand-points do exist for 
him. 

No proposition, therefore, of a philosophy which 
knows itself, is, in that form, a proposition for mil 
life . It is cither a step in the system, to proceed 
from it to other propositions ; or, if it is the final 
proposition of speculation concerning some particu- 
lar branch of knowledge, it is a proposition to 
which perception and sensation must first be add- 
ed, as comprehended in it, in order to be fit for use 
in real life. Even the completed system of philo- 
sophy can not give you sensation, nor replace it. 
Sensation is the only true inner principle of life. 
Kant already has stated this often enough, and it is 
the innermost soul of his philosophy. Jacobi, quite 
independent of Kant, nay, believing himself at 
variance with Kant in this, has also stated it often 
enough. So has Mendelssohn. I also have said it 
often enough, and as energetically as possible, ever 
since the first statements of my system were made 
public. 

My opponents can not, therefore, but have heard 
it ; but they can not get accustomed to it They 
may have gotten hold of it as a historical proposi- 
tion, but not as a rule of their judgments ; for in all 
their judgments they seem to have forgotten it. 
They are the students of a philosophy which gets 
hold of new truths by reasonings ; and hence, when- 
ever they hear a philosophical proposition, they at 
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once look to see what new truth may have been 
reasoned out by it. 

What, then, is the use of philosophy, and what 
need is there of all the subtle preparations of that 
science, when it is confessed that philosophy can 
say nothing new for life, nay, can not even cultivate 
and develop life ; that philosophy is only a science 
of knowledge, not a school for wisdom ? • 

It might be sufficient to say, it is at least a pos- 
sible branch of mental culture which should be 
developed, even though it had no other use. Being 
possible, it should also be realized, for man should 
realize all the possibilities of reason. 

But the chief use of philosophy, as has been fre- 
quently stated, is negative and critical. What is 
usually called world-wisdom labors not under the 
difficulty of containing too little, but too much. 
The just mentioned reasoned out truths of former 
metaphysics have been carried into that general 
culture and mode of thinking ; whereas they ought 
to have been separated therefrom. Transcendental 
philosophers propose to separate all those reasoned 
„ out truths from general culture, and to bring back 
that culture to its truly human, and hence, neces- 
sary and ineradicable basis. This was also all 
Kant proposed to do. 

But indirectly, that is, in so far as its knowledge 
unites with the knowledge of life, it has also a 
positive use. Philosophy is pedagogical in the 
widest significance of this word, for the immediate 
practical life. Because this science has to teach 

AA 
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us to comprehend the whole man, it shows from 
the highest grounds how men should be cultured, 
in order to make permanent in them moral and 
religious sentiments, and gradually to universalize 
these sentiments. 

For theoretical observation, for the knowledge of 
the sensuous world, that is to say, for natural sci- 
ences, philosophy is regulative , showing what we 
must inquire of nature, and how we have to ques- 
tion her. But its influence on the sentiments of 
mankind in general consists chiefly in this, that it 
brings power, courage, and self-confidence in man, 
by showing him that he and Ins whole fate depend 
solely upon himself, or by placing him on his own 
feet. 

And thus a philosophy of religion is by no means 
the doctrine of religion, still less is it to replace 
religious sentiment ; it is simply the theory of reli- 
gion, and its object here is also both critical and 
pedagogical It proposes to abolish incomprehensi- 
ble, useless, and confusing doctrines about God, which 
by those very qualities afford a target for irreligi- 
ousness. These it abolishes by showing that they* 
are nothing*, and that none of them fit the human 
mind* It likewise shows how in the human heart 
religiousness is generated and developed, and thus 
how mankind can be educated to be religions ; not 
by means of philosophy, which docs not influence 
life, but only teaches a knowledge of it, but by awak- 
ening the true supcrsensual motive-powers of life. 

The tendency of a philosophical system of relb 
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gion can, therefore, not be correctly apprehended 
until it is completed, until it is an exhaustive pic- 
ture of the whole sphere of human reason. Only 
then can it begin to be pedagogical. ' 

I have begun a philosophy of religion % in.;^ ^tud 
above meaning of the word, and in no other § * “ Til 
I have not completed that philosophy, havjj'Jy Yles 0 
laid down its basis. To thus complete S ‘ igin#> 

be my earnest labor, and I hope soo ^ 

satisfy the public concerning it. ^ 

I said above : Transcendental y ^ . oposes 

to systematically represent * jral know- 
ledge, but it admits as vak/H pledge found- 

ed upon perccptio7i — r x knowledge pro- 
duced by argument^ - ~ reality of its know- 

ledge that philog/ xierefore, always derives 
from perception" m so far as it must compre- 
hend the neces j and show the deductions of this 
knowledge, it does not appeal to facts ; for, if it did, 
it would cease to be transcendental philosophy. 

Hence, that philosophy can never come into dis- 
pute with common, natural consciousness, since it 
does not touch that consciousness at all, but moves 
in an utterly different world. It is only at variance 
with a new philosophy which pretends to think out 
new facts ; and hence, whatsoever transcendental 
philosophy may contradict, belongs, since it is not 
to be found in a system of universal reason, to that 
new philosophy. 

* Alluding to the article ; “ Concerning tlie Ground of our Faith 
in a Divine World-Government 11 ’ 
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Now, my philosophy of religion is at variance 
•with that new philosophy, partly concerning the 
origin of religion, which the former holds to be in 
a sentiment, the latter to be produced by argument ; 
partly concerning the extent and content of reli- 
gion, which the latter holds to consist of know- 
ledges and doctrines, whilst I hold no such thing. 

A great portion of our theology is such very phi- 
losophy, and a great portion of our religious educa- 
l3&aal books (catechisms, hymn-books, eta) is 
theology. Hence, 1 am in conflict with these books, 
as far aS-they are theology — not so far as they are 
religion ; in \ 9 ther words, so far as their theoretical 
content is concerned ; the deduction whereof those 
books happily rareJv attempt. My philosophy of 
religion can, therefore, also enter into no conflict 
with the religious feelings'- of man in common life, 
occupying, as it does, an utterly different sphere. 
Still, the pedagogical results of my philosophy might 
lead to such a conflict ; but in* that case they must 
first appear, and as yet they have not been estab- 
lished by me. 

It is, therefore, absolutely irrational to judge of 
my system as a system of world-wisdom, and to 
attack it with world-wisdom. And yet most of my 
opponents have done this. 

Amongst this may be classified all that has been 
said concerning a Fichteian God, a Jacobian God, 
a Spinoza God, etc. Fichte, Jacobi, and Spinoza 
are something different from their philosophy. The 
philosopher has no God at all, and can have none ; 
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the series. 

The series is elegantly printed in octavo, and the price regu- 
lated by the extent of each volume. The volumes will follow in 
~ succession, at no fixed periods, hut as early as is consistent with 
the necessary care in their production. 


TI1B FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED:-' 

In Three Volumes, post Svo, pp, 350, 406, and 384, with Index, cloth, 
ns. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM, 

By Professor P. A. LAN GEL 

Authorised Tianslation from the Gem imi by Kunuht C. Thomas, 

“Tills wa work which has long and imp itiently been expected by a large circle of 
veadm, It has been well piatsed by two ermnuir scientists, and their words have 
c mired for it, as leg 1 ids As appearance m otir English tongue, 1 son of ante-natal 
reputation. The reputation is m many respects w yll deserved. The book is marked 
‘ h rough om, hy Hitiguhi ability, abounds m striking ind suggestive rejections, subtle 
mi profound discussions, folioitoiia and graphic doscuptions of mental and social movc- 
*ms, both m thansohem and m their mutual relations.”-- Uotmmi. 




WL FYGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Tost Svo, pp xu —362, cloth, 10? 6d 

NATURAL LAW: An Essay in Ethics. 

By EDITH SIMCOX 

Second Edition 

“Miss Simu v dtsoives coidnl recognition foi the e vcellent woik she ins done m 
vindication of nituiilism, rod especi illy for the lu n h nobility ot hoi ethical pm pose — 
Athena am 


In Two Volunn s, post Svo, pp 26S and 28S, cloth, 15^. 

THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM 

m foundations contra sild with ns superstructure 

By ¥ R GREG 

Eighth Edition, with a New Introduction 

“No eandil icidci of the ‘f ieu3 of Chnslentim cm dose the book without the 
smit ft(kn wit lament tint it is 1 in thl of hmst mvcstigihcn md clc ir o\ position, 
louaiud m tlu tiue spmt of souous ml faithful useuch —U stnui&tei liauw 


Third Edition Post Svo, pp \i\ —249, cloth, 7s 6d 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

ao THE SPRLAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS 
By 0 P TIELE, 

Ih lhtoi , Pioft&soi of the Eistoiy of Religions in the Umvasit\ of Laden 
Ti nib! itcd from the Dutch b} J Esilin Oarpenier, M A. 

* few bo< ks af its si/e cont an the icsult of so much w ide thinking able md 1 il m ions 
stud} , 01 tniblt the iuda to gun a bcttei bud s eye vn w of the Htestiesults ot nrves 
tip, d 10ns mto flit h1l,iou> lustorv of mtims These pages, full of mfoinution, 

these sentences cut md perhaps ilsodi}, shoit md elcai condui&o the fimts of long 
aid thorough icseuich — Uot )ai 


Thud Edit nn Post Svo, pp 270, doth, 7s 6d 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

Ooutumng a Bntf Account oi the Tluce Editions of the Chinese, with 
Obhpn itiotib on the Pi ospects of Ohiistm Conversion 
amongst tint People 
Py JOSEPH LDKINS DD Peking 

conhdt ntl\ u umucnrt a c infal pciuml of the picstnt vs oik to ill interested 
m this p,i c it subji ct -London and iln m J ti uw 

♦ l)i I dkms b is been roost cuchil in 11 mu the \ med and ofieu complov pluses of 
opinion so is to give ui lecount of considci iblo value ot the s ibjtxl ’—Stotman 


Post S\o, 1 p xvm —198, cloth, 7-* (3d 

A CANDID EXAMINATION OF THEISM. 

By PZllSICtTS 

1 P h nop yabJc to g 1 fin nidi this w nk without turning ivu} h h opmon 
1 1 ul 1 1 1 v(* md iUgmrn m vine p mi i m 1 1 bmuie usput f n 1 us tempumue 0 / 

nn nt utthis liliguit old ivoui to m ike out the he4< t 0 heuiu t u tin views ht ? 

- hah v \ 




THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 


Post Svo, pp. xii. — 282, elutb, 10s. 6d. 

THE COLOUR SENSE : Its Origin and Development. 

AN 1 ESSAY IN UOMPAIUTLVIfi PSYCHOLOGY. 

By GRANT ALLEN, B.A , Author of “Physiological ABsthetics." 

u The book is attract ive throughout, for its object is pursued with an earnestness and 
.singleness of purpo.se winch never tail to maintain the inteie.st of the reader. ” — Gut urdoy 
Review. 


Post Svo, pp. xx. — 316, cloth, 7s. fid. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OP 

A COURSE OF LECTURES 
Delivered at the Royal Institution of Cheat Britain, 
in February and March 1S77. 

By WILLIAM POLE, Mas. Doc. Oxon. 

Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh ; one of the Examiners in Music 
to the University of Loudon. 

i( We may recommend it as an extremely useful compendium of modern research 
into the scion title basis of music. There is no want of completeness. "—Putt Mali Gazette. 


Post Svo, pp. 168, cloth, 6s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to THE HISTORY of the DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

LECTURES AND DISSERTATIONS 

By LAZARUS GEIGER, 

Author ot “Origin and Evolution of Human Speech and Reason." 

Tnni slated from the Second German Edition by David Asher, Ph.D n 
Corresponding Member of the Berlin Society for the Study 
of Modern Languages and Literature. 

“The papers translated in this volume deal with various aspects of a very fascinating 
study. Herr Geiger had secured a place in the foremost ranks of Gorman philologors, 
but ho seems to have valued his philological researches chiefly as a means of throwing 
light on the early condition of mankind. He prosecuted Ms inquiries in a thoroughly 
philosophical spirit, and he nevor offered a theory, however paradoxical it might seem 
at first sight, lor which ho did not advance solid arguments. Unlike the majority of 
German scholars, ho took pleasure in working out Ins doctrines in a manner that was 
likely to make them interesting to the general public; and his capacity for clear and 
attractive exposition was hardly inferior to that of Mr Max Muller himself."— Bt, Mum’.* 
(i<i.Atte, 


Boat Svo, pp. 350, with a Portrait, cloth, 10s, fid. 

DR. APPLETON : His Life and Literary Relics. 

By JOHN H. APPLETON, M.A, 

Late Vicar of Hi Mark's, Sfcaplefield, Sussex* ; 

AND 

A. H, SAYCE, ME. A., 

Fellow of Queen's College, and Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 

** Although the life of Dr. Appleton was uneventful, it is valuable as illustrating the 
manner in winch the speculative ami the practical can be combined. His biographers 
talk of his geniality, his tolerance, his kindliness, and these characteristics, combined 
with his tine in ici actual gifts, Ms searching analysis, his independence, Ms ceaseless 
energy and ardour, sender his liic specially interesting. Aw? mvj mmA, 
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P >&t Svo, pp \u 1-370, with Poiti lit, Illusti ations, and an Autogiaph Leitu 
cloth, I2s 6d 

EDGAR qtjinet 

HIS EARLY LIFE AND WAITINGS 

By RICHARD HEATH 

‘ W ithout ittaclnng the immense viluc to T L u Qumet s waitings winch Mi Heat 
eonsidus then due uc aie quite icily to own tbit tiny possess sihl meats wind 
pulujs lave nit ittnctc l sufficient attention m this cumtij 1c a truly reveiei 
spmt 1 dp, n Qmnet ] lined the deepest 1 m foi hum mity m < ona d Ml He vtli 
deserves tudit t i the omplotaness md finish of the poiti utme to winch he set h 
hmd It his c\ identic been i labom of lo\o f l the text is niaikcd throughout 1; 
minute p unst ikmg, both in stj le md m ittei —6/ M 


Stc >nd Edition post Svo, cloth, 7 “ 6 d 

THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By LUDWIG- FEUERBACH 

1 1 mshtul fiom the Second Genu in Editnn by Mariin Lv ans, 

Lh uishtoi of StiaussA “ Lite of Jtbus ” 

u I confess tint to Fuietbicli I owe i debt of mcstim tble giatitnde. Fee 
ing i bout m uncethmfcy foi the giound, and finding evtiywlieie shifting sand 
I i tioibuh cast a sudden blt/e mto the daikncss, and disclosed to me the wiy 
Ft m H JBaniig Gould s “ The Onam and Fculopmcnt of Ihlu/ioas Lduf 
Pm 1 11 , Pu face , page vn 


Ilnid Edition, levied, patt S\o |p 200, cloth 3s 0 1 

AUGUSTE COMTE AND POSITIVISM. 

By tho late JOHN STUART MILL M P 


Pokfc S\o pp \hi — 216, cloth, 7^ 6d 

ESSAYS AND DIALOGUES OF GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 

Ti uisl ited fiom the ft than, with Biogi lphictl Sketch, 
by Chaw ls Edwirdi s 

‘ Ihih h it | iuc >f woik t > h tie done uid Mi 1 dvs tides deceives praise b« 
Itn mt c nu >n i I \ tutu n ~~4l/uuun 

Htititu k is due 10 Mi I dvt 0 its hi an able putrutmo oi <ne (t kite sadd 
hgtn 8 m litu tv lustoij md m ible In. slit ion ot his hss inviting md loss kno 
as oiks — A f f a 


Post S\o, pp Ml — 17b, sloth, 6s 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY : 

A Fi U.MLVF 

By HEINRICH HFTNU 
Ti tushitd by John Snods k iss, 

TnmLtoi of ‘Wit Wi loin md 1 thisfi n ti< lh >s< <f llunueh IT me 

“ Nmvhu e is the smpfut n chum f this suit tm it nmU l thin m the am l p 
of this wmk JiuspuUv tf htdjuf th ic 1 id uni lb ifcwlntova Hum w 
thH s iy>tn des tin under usd wins hi s\nq dines 1 f u . 1 die ism stqs m Bui tl 
« mbunmu wh>\\ uildfnl r > tumf thcqmei » well nils It titty 1 the wide 1 mj 
pilimsoith mtilluhnl u vi bjun< nt of tht lunfuof U ptimkus Hun ith 
j. 1 if 0 tin vvntu bills um/ltapnp Hitt, stupp tint nil i -»,m e ml nude patent 
uilumiusm , smuundui s * h ! II t 
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THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 

I\ U D\V K 11 \< U 
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AUGUSTE COMTE AND POSITIVISM 

I \ tl lit JOHN Ml \U M1J 5 M i 
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ESSAYS AND DIALOGUES OF GIACOMO LEOPARD! 
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rilE r\GII$H AND rOKTlCN 1 IIU0S01 H1C IL 1 1 r TAI y 


PobtSvo jp win — 310 with Putrutj cloth 10s 6d 

EMERSON AT HOME AND ABBOAD. 

By MONCURB D CONWAY 

Vuthoi of Ihc bacied Anil logy 11 0 W 11 1 111 to Jew Tlunns C ulyle fee 

This book reviews the person il and a eneial Instoiy of the so cilled a Ti ms 
cen lentil movement m America and it cont uns a 1110ns letteis bv Emerson 
not before published, as well is personal leeolleetions of his lectures ,md con- 
vets itions 

Mi C onw y his n t confine 1 himself to peisoinl icmmi ccnces 1 e 1 un s c goth \ 
all tie mp ttint ± acts f Ineis 11s life id pcsaits if ill it mt cf 1 is b ven ng 
ideas— mdie itn tlen mutuit leliti ns an l tiacin b the \ i cesses bj as lush Lane on 
gi wliully nuve 1 at them m then initme f rm — la t t> < a die 


Fifteenth Lditun Post Svo pp \\ — 314, cloth, 10s 6d 

ENIGMAS OF LIFE 

By W R GREG 

‘ \M at is to he tl 0 futme c 1 tl c himun lace? "Wl at are the rrt it ihstacles m tl t 
ava\ cf ji gte si Ml it re rh lest me us f si imouutii , the 1 bsticles’ S icb m 
r)u n l) stitu ex t ue som t th 1 id lens which ue mae ox less pie ei f tc Mi Gttg $ 
mm l an 1 dtl udi lie dies n t j icten i to liseuss t em i illy he m ikes a b ic it m my 
<1 s mini s dmttiit n ilv 13 e\| reused m a 1 icoful style fi picntly ol jueufc and 
0 e 1 ion illy puttm b cld sul je ts in 1 new li 0 ht uid recoi lm 0 a 1 u 0 e imo mi of le id 
iny md study — b t U l j A 


P st n \ 1 p 32C cloth, tos 6d 

ETHIO 

1)1 MOlSblh U LD IN GLOMLTkIC VL 01 M AND DIVIDLD 
IMG TIYL PAttlb, 


v men nr\i 

I Oi God 

II Or .1 hi Nvnn* \ni> Onui\ or am Mtnd 
III Ob im Or it in ymiNuuu 01 nn Anreis 
I\ r Or Humyn Lomuoi or oi th* bn lnoih of thi \jbms 
V Oi ihlPovui 01 1 hi In urn ci, 01 01 Human Liblru 


By BENEDICT DL SHNOZA 

Ii mslatcd fiom the I itm l> TV u run IJ u.f Tl mu 


Mi Mlitc 1 A 1 iys d um t 1 cm 1 ) 11 e 1 tell Inn i m fttev ik but 
m alb mf" t>rlt 1 i j 1 1 ish We 1 ivc e 1 el illy e\ uni \e l a 1 n Hi of 1 ass if es w ith 
th ou b iml t i hive m e iv e to m L th sense e no tly n iveu m fanl> le liable 
t nghsk 1 n tl 0 j 1 1 s f 1 1 ij it » iv m m st ethos ie| Uee the c n to in 1 mole Mr 
\\ hit e taul l not ei n 1 lent All 1 11 


lit three V< 1 unit s P st Sv \ < 1 I , pp \\\ 1 —532 chfch, iS , \d 11 
md III }[ vm — j.96 uiijp un 510, cbth, 32s 

THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA 

ly AA J BUR SGHOPLN HAULR 

JhinsHUlh m the Gum an 1 j it P If u dim Tl V an l Fohn Knit, M A 

lie ft t It 1 u 1 i lint j ii \ u veil I a a thex ve 1 1 is 
Ini 1 lid nil ( 1 1 ills the st>I flic ujuiilis j llv ut\ he 1 nd 

1 Vl th nuetuetluei Hi 1 via tut} 1 U ns inthcjl 1 s nl 

s, HI its h 1 Ilu i ilninu) hti i 1 1 ft n tt n inner 1 1 in 1 a l ern ui 
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IW Svo, pp xxvL-370, wHli Poriiait, Must mthnm, iml an Au! ui o Is I» * ?* 
cloth, 12'. (nl. 

EDGAR QUINET : 

1 I1S EAllLY LIFE AM) WHITINGS. 

By RICHARD HEATH 

M Without tttaihhif? the immense vsilne to I'd irhhuuH s v utns vhni M» H 5 
consult rs then dm. we we ijmtu ivtdy to own tint ‘lev p» m < H m d ahs J 
perh ip-., have not nttniehd Mithi 11 sit 'itbntiun m tin T h its \ n o it 

«pmt, Kil;.»r Quint! pnnui the dotpevi L>vi fm hmmmty tn *>n s tl Mi I!' <>« 
desalts mdit im the eumpleteue's iml imish ot the puiliutm t » ' 1 m I t I 
hind It las 1 viilcnt ly been \ lihnwt ot Im* for th le.i 1 *- uni Km t was fu t 1 
iuiimte p.imbUkiug, both m ‘■tyk mlni'iltu ’* (Emu 


Second Hddioii po^t Svu, 1 lolls, 7* fid, 

THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

hv uiuwio 1 iii'jircnvnr 

'li an Ided from the Second (Juinm KiJitmn hv Mvmvv Lv w, 
Ti.mslator of htnu sd« 4t Lit* ot ,U n-' 

u 1 urmfi ss that io Fcueibaeh I owe t debt of tm thimble platitude. F< t 1* 
i»Jt about in uncerhtmi\ fot the uvonml, tm«! timhiu (tit) svlnne hikm ' i mb *, 
Feueibsteh cast a sudden blue into the d:u km s«, ami di Hu nl to tm lit v» tv. 

- Front ft. JUti'iiithUuuETx ik The Ornun tuuf Jft *\ htyuoni »( PHn<**h IUh h" 
Part i/., Pn urn, fulfil \ii. 


r l Hit <1 Edition, icvw'd, pint Svo, j p. 200, cloth, y, . u , 

AUGUSTE COMTE AND POSITIVISM, 

By the Into JOHM HTUAR? MILB, M P 


PoH S\o, pp \h\. 210, Hof It, 7 hd. 

ESSAYS AND DIALOGUES OF GIACOMO LEOPARDI 

Ti iti-li’* d ftont the Italian, wit h Urn ‘taphie tl Ski teh, 
by Cuu 1 1 ** Kiu\ \tud % 

** Tm ih a **iw> pa iv of wotk to mo mm , an t Ms, hda* me hi sit j mi , hath 
ior uileiurm 1 1 i *t mtum f Puma i 

‘Hodiunh i-> urn tu ,Mr. I dw turn r m m *fh!< pits too* ot »«t 1 1 he'Hst,* 
m istu it> halurj , find .111 thl it neutiuit u s., < n.dss m 1 ) is. wn 
vmtk-i."— .hed utq 


Po-il Svo, pp, xh.- ijS, v? *th. (u. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY ; 

a fi.m M»\f. 

Uy HFINl.’iCH HI iM* 

TmusLued by .Jons ^.\«i!h.k\ 

ti mstatoJ* ol “ Wit AV» dotu, ui IP ! to It id 1 Pm i h! li» im » It il 1 < 

“KuAhen h the iueulirehi tn ui ?m > 5* ( f * } i i ti t \ U iti n ' a tij - *, 
<»f IhF \v«*ih . , Ine jh t m«i t ' thji . i, tsi* u u u s e whit u Ua * v» 1 t 
that e iptivati ^ tin luwlei nd vuta he* miat * * 1 to mhu m 1 is hi t i a 
(*!U» l>w mme uit»* would fitl to idiml tin p»n\u , ait in ft ee an 10 « 1 ti * * 
pint an 1 ut tin n.ti lUvtditl m ,*n mi ui oft'* u* s f* * a e ntHidem l<tninfti 
i*i tcedi' wiiftr tud<w uni d 1 * 1 iif» l Kiel, mpjudm ulu, m 1 iimium ptUniova 
all -iiuinmuhii,"', * -tin*, in 



THE EX GUSH ANT FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

In Three Volumes, po&fc Svo, pp. xxxli. — 372 ; vi. — 368 ; and viii. — 360, 
cloth, ns. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 

By EDWARD VON HARTMANN. 

[Speculative Results, according to the Inductive Method of Physical Science. J 
Authorised Translation, by William C. Coupland, M.A. 

g , Tt a Edition* oft la Otmunt ot ijunttl (uuu ban sold since Us first up pi (trance in 1S6G. 

“Mr. Coupland has been remarkably successful in dealing with. 1 ho difficulties of 
Uartm mu. ...It must bo owned th it the book rnented the lionour of translation. Its 
collection of fa<ts alone would bo sufficient to deservo this, and the appendix in the 
third volume, giving a read iblo nmnu. of Wurdt’s psycho-physics, is a valuable addition 
to English psychology.’ aw. 


Three Vols., post 8vo, pp, viii.— -368 ; ix. — 225 ; and xxvii.— 327, 
cloth, £i } ns. 6d. 

THE GUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED OF MAIM0NIDE3. 

Translated from the Original Text, and Annotated 
by M*. Fried landi r, Ph.D. 

Vol. I. has already been published under the auspices of the Hebrew Litera- 
ture Society ; but it has now been determined that the complete work, in three 
■volumes, shall be issued in the English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

“ It is with sincere satisfaction that we welcome an English translation of the well- 
known tnctate of Mamionides, Monk NibkulJum, or, ‘Guide of the Perplexed.'’ . . . 
Ur. Fnedlmdor has performed his work in a maimci to seeuio the heaity acknowledg- 
ment of students. * — Saturday Jiuvuw. 

“ From every point of view a successful production.”— Academy. 

“Ur. Friedlander Ins conferred a distinct boon on the Jews of England and 
A morie,w Ch ron t He. 


Tost 8vo, pp. xii. and 395, cloth, with Portrait, 14s. 

LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO, THE NOLAN. 

By 1. FRITH. 

It; *visud by Professor MORIZ Carriers. 

“The interest of the book lies in the conception of* Bnmo’s character and in the 
clncirUtion of Ins philosophy, , . . His writings dropped from him wheiover he went, 
and wore published m many places. Their number is very large, and the bibliographical 
appendix is not the least valuable part of this volume, ... Wo arc tempted to multiply 
cjuntafimis from the pages before ns, for Bruno’s utterances have a rare charm through 
then* directness, thoii vividness, their poetic force. Bruno stands in relation to later 
philosophy, to Knit or Hegel, as Giotto stands to Raphael We feel them© it of the 
more complete and peifeit woik; but we arc moved and attracted by the greater indi- 
viduality which accompanies the struggle after expression in an earlier end simpler age. 
Students ot philosophy will know at once how much labour has been bestowed upon this 
modest attempt to set forth Bruno's significance as a philosopher. Wo have contented 
ourselves with showing how much the general re idtr may gam horn a study of its pages, 
which aie never overburdened by technicalities and aie never dull”— Attorn am. 
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he can only have a conception of the conception or 
of the idea of God. God and religion are only in 
life ; but the philosopher as such is not the whole 
complete man, but is man in a condition of abstrac- 
tion ; and it is impossible that any one should be 
only philosopher. Whatsoever is posited through 
reason is absolutely the same for all rational beings. 
Religion and belief in God is thus posited through 
reason, and hence is posited in the same manner 
for all rational beings. In this respect there are 
absolutely no many religions, no many Gods ; but 
there is simply one God. Only that in the concep- 
tion of God, which all must admit and agree to, is 
the true ; but that in their conception of God, (not 
the conception of the conception of God,) respect- 
ing which they disagree, is necessarily false. All 
are wrong in regard to those points, for the very 
reason that the points can be disputed. That which 
can thus be controverted has been derived through 
argumentation by a false philosophy, or has been 
memorized from a catechism based on a false phi- 
losophy. True religiousness says nothing about it. 

Amongst this may also be classified the attempt 
to oppose my philosophy to Christianity, and to 
refute the one by the other. True, it has hereto- 
fore always been customary for the philosopher to 
make Christianity harmonize with his philosophy, 
and for the Christian to make his faith agree with 
his philosophical thinking ; but this only proves 
that the men who undertook to do this knew neither 
philosophy nor Christianity. Our philosophy does 
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not dream of such a thing. Christianity is wisdom 
of life, is popular philosophy in the true and highest 
sense of the word ; and can not be any thing else 
without losing its rank and sinking down into the 
sphere of argumentation, and thereby admitting 
the validity of demonstration, and hence exposing 
itself to the dispute of philosophical systems. With 
Christianity as such original wisdom of life, our 
philosophy can not enter into a conflict ; for our 
philosophy is only theory of that wisdom. Only 
the results of our philosophy might come into con- 
flict with the results of Christianity ; but let me ask, 
where are these results, and, I might add, where is 
true Christianity ? If as it not in all cases, where it 
reaches us, passed through the crucible of that 
argumentative understanding ? 

Again, it is charged that, according to my system, 
God is not to be the Creator and Governor of the 
world, that my system discards a divine Providence! 
Why, you dear, good unphilosophers ! For you 
the whole distinction, the whole opposition whereby 
one philosophical system asserts this and another 
denies it, does not at all exist If you are really 
good and religious, continue to take it in the sense 
in which it is true. I was not addressing you at all, 
but was speaking to philosophers, who may be as- 
sumed to know that distinction, and who yet take 
those dogmas in the sense in which they are not true, 
I only wanted to contradict them ; and they, at least, 
ought to have understood me. Wait yet awhile, 
and I shall get to the other side, and show the 
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purely religious significance of these doctrines. 
And then I shall show that you are correct, and 
that I never was quarreling with you. 

In short : my philosophy of religion can only he 
judged, disputed, or confirmed from a transcenden- 
tal point of view. Let that reader who does not 
even yet know what the transcendental point of 
view is be convinced, at least, that he ought not to 
take part in the dispute. 

Most assuredly is religion a proper concern for 
all men, and every one may properly speak and 
argue about it It is the destination of man to 
come to an agreement on this, the final object of 
reason. But a philosophy of religion is not reli- 
gion, and is not written for all men, and for the 
criticisms of all men. Religion itself is living and 
powerful ; the theory of religion is dead in itself. 
Religion fills us with feelings and sentiments ; the 
theory of religion only speaks of them ; it neither 
destroys them nor seeks to create new ones. 

The true seat of the misunderstanding of my 
philosophy, and of its controversy with opposite 
doctrines, which are more or less conscious of this 
opposition, is concerning the relation of cognition 
to actual life. The opposite systems make cogni- 
tion the principle of life ; and believe that by a free, 
arbitrary thinking they can generate certain know- 
ledges and conceptions, and implant them in men 
by argumentation, by which conceptions they be- 
lieve feelings may be produced, desires excited, 
and thus the activity of man determined. Hence, 
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they hold cognition to be the higher, and life the 
lower, utterly dependent upon cognition. But my 
philosophy holds precisely the reverse. It makes 
life, the system of feelings and of desire, the high- 
est, and allows to cognition only a looking on of 
their working. This system of feelings is through- 
out determined in consciousness, and involves an 
immediate cognition, not derived from conclusions 
or from a free argumentation. Only this immediate 
cognition has reality, and is, therefore, alone the 
moving principle of life, being itself generated in 
life. Hence, when the reality of a cognition is to 
be proven through philosophy or through argumen- 
tation, a feeling must first be shown up— I shall call 
it feeling for the present, until I more definitely 
account for the use of this word — with which this 
cognition immediately connects. Free argumenta- 
tion can only penetrate and sift the contents of this 
feeling, separate and connect the manifold of it, 
and thus facilitate the use of it, and bring it under 
the power of consciousness ; but argumentation 
can not increase that content, can not extend or 
change its sphere. Our cognition is given us at 
once, for all eternity ; and hence we can in all eter- 
nity only develop it as it is. Only the immediate 
is true ; the mediated is only true in so far as it is 
grounded in the immediate ; beyond it lies the 
sphere of chimeras and dreams. 

Now, one of the latest defenders of that opposite 
system, Mr. Eberhard, asks me ; “ Are not moral 
feelings dependent up6n the culture of reason ?* 
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As if there were but one answer to his question, 
and as if I could not but admit it ! It would need 
more space than I can spare now to show up all the 
errors which are involved in that simple and plau- 
sibly sounding sentence. But let me ask: What 
does it mean to make feelings dependent upon the 
culture of reason ? It means that you want to pro- 
duce the above immediate through argumentation, 
to force upon others and yourself through syllo- 
gisms what neither you nor the others originally 
feel or possess. Well, try and make yourself and 
others weep and laugh through syllogisms as much 
as you please. 

I, therefore, reply to his question, and adopt- 
ing his meaning of the word “ reason,” by no 
means ! That reason of which you speak is theo- 
retical reason, is the power of cognition ! But this 
reason says only that and how something be; but 
says nothing of an activity, and of a shall, which 
determines that activity. (Nothing of a conscience 
which tells you : You shall do this or that ! — Trans- 
lator.) 

Mr. E. proceeds: “ Why are moral feelings coarse 
in the uncultured man, and in the cultured and 
educated man correct, fine, and extensive ? Is it 
not because the former is empty of conceptions, 
and the latter rich in correct, clear, and effective 
conceptions ?” 

Tell me, what docs this mean — coarse* feelings ? 
Mr. E* will please pardon me. But according to 

* Original : Fan, (raw.) 
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my conceptions of feeling, the adjective coarse can 
not be applied to feeling in any manner ; and until 
I have the connection explained, I can not well dis- 
cuss this part of the subject. 

“ They are correct in the cultured man P Here I 
can at least suppose what Mr. E. means. The judg- 
ment concerning an object of morality may be cor- 
rect or incorrect, but by no means the moral feeling 
itself, which as a feeling is an absolute simple, and 
expresses no relation whatever. But what, then, is 
the criterion of the correctness of a judgment ? 
Perhaps a logical criterion, derived from former 
premises ? It may be that Mr. E. so conceives it. 
But what, then, is the original premise ? Also a 
logical one ? I have not time here to point out all 
the absurdities. 

His feeling is, moreover, “ fine.” Now, in popu- 
lar language, one may well say of a man : His 
moral tact is fine, that is, he has acquired a facility 
of quickly and correctly judging moral matters ; but 
it can never be used as signifying: The original 
and true moral feeling (which, being absolute, can 
not be increased nor diminished, and which only 
says, this shall be, or this shall not be !) may be 
raised to a higher degree of perfection. But this 
facility of judgment, is it acquired from life or from 
idle speculation, and is its criterion a theoretical 
principle, discovered through argumentation ? I 
suppose Mr. E. will say yes; but I do not say 
yes, from reasons which every one will find in my 
Science of Morality. 
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Feeling is, moreover, to be extensive. Now, 
moral feeling extends to all men equally , and is 
directed upon all objects of free activity. The man 
of theoretical culture — for we only speak of such a 
culture, and not of practical culture through the 
cultivation of virtue — differs in this respect from 
the uncultured man only in the extent of his sphere 
of action, but not as such, not in intensity of moral 
feeling or strength of moral will, unless, indeed, 
Mr. E. should prove that theoretical culture can pro- 
duce and increase moral will. It is true this would 
be the result of his premises, but we hesitate to 
hold him responsible for such an assertion, until he 
confesses it expressly. 

Mr. E. proceeds : “ Why have the horrors of su- 
perstition disfigured the doctrine of morality ?” If 
he really means what he says, his question implies : 
Why do wrong conclusions follow from wrong pre- 
mises ? But if he means to say : Why have those 
horrors disfigured morality ? then I ask him again ; 
Why has superstition darkened and sullied the con- 
ception of God, which sullied conception could not 
but influence moral judgment \ not morality itself ? 
And I answer : Undoubtedly by virtue of a false 
theoretical argument concerning that conception of 
God ! 

Hence, if a weak-minded, superstitious, religious 
fanatic should assist in burning a heretic, and ap- 
peal to his moral feelings for justification, ought 
we not to restore those moral feelings, or those 
original conceptions, and free them from the wrong 
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direction given to them by false argumentation? 
Moral feeling (conscience) is correct, and can never 
be otherwise than correct, if not led astray by ar- 
gumentation. Or does Mr. E. seriously mean to 
say that there is a variety of moral feelings for dif- 
ferent individuals, and that amongst these there is, 
for instance, one which incites to the burning of 
heretics ? 

Now, what is that feeling upon which our faith 
in a Divinity is grounded and shown up as real ? 

Let me first make a distinction of the word feel- 
ing. Feeling is either sensuous — feeling of a bitter, 
red, hard, cold, etc. — or it is intellectual . Mr. K., 
and all the philosophers of his school, seem utterly 
to ignore the latter class, and to be unaware that 
without the latter class consciousness can not be 
made comprehensible. 

Now, in these pages I am not speaking of sen- 
suous, but of intellectual feeling. It is the imme- 
diate feeling of the certainty and necessity of a 
thinking. Truth is certainty. Now, how do the 
philosophers of the opposite school believe, to know 
that they are certain in a particular case ? By the 
general, theoretical insight that their thinking 
agrees with the laws of logic ? But this theoreti- 
cal insight is itself only a certainty of a higher de- 
gree ; how can they be certain that they do not err 
in their certainty of that agreeing ? By another still 
higher theoretical insight ? But whence do they 
get that ? And so on ad infinitum » It is just as 
impossible to obtain certainty in this manner, as it 
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is impossible to explain the feeling of certainty. 
Moreover, is that certainty an objective or a sub- 
jective condition ? And how can I perceive such 
a condition except through an absolutely primary 
immediate feeling ? 

But what is this feeling? It is clear that this 
feeling only accompanies my thinking, and docs not 
enter without a thinking and without a particular 
content of that thinking. How could it have, in- 
deed, such a content or a truth in itself? 

It is, therefore, evident that, if the feeling of cer- 
tainty is inseparable from a thinking and from the 
content thereof, and if this thinking contains in 
itself the condition of all mediated certainty or 
rationality, all men must agree as to this feeling. 
It is to he presupposed in every human being, 
though you might, perhaps, only make a person 
conscious of it, and not make him acknowledge it 
theoi’Ctieally ; as, indeed, is impossible, seeing that 
it is an immediate. 

This feeling is, therefore, not only intellectual 
feeling in general, but it is the first and most ori- 
ginal intellectual feeling and ground of all certainty, 
of all reality, and of all objectivity. 

Tt accompanies the thinking, that in the realiza- 
tion of the absolute object proposed for us by our 
moral nature, namely, absolute self-determination 
of reason, there is a steady progress possible ; and 
that the condition of this progress is the absolute 
fulfillment of our duty in every position of life, 
solely for duty's sake. (The absolute obedience to 
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the voice of conscience, or to the voice of absolute 
reason, or to the voice of God. — Translator.) 
And this feeling of certainty accompanies such 
thinking necessarily , being itself an integral part of 
that object proposed for us; it is, moreover, inse- 
parable from the consciousness that we must pro- 
pose that object to ourselves ; in fact, it is in truth 
only the immediate expression of this conscious- 
ness. 

Let us analyze further what this may involve: 

1 think: it is possible that reason does constantly 
approach and get nearer its ultimate object. This 
might, perhaps, be regarded as an arbitrary think- 
ing, a mere problematical positing, which has no 
other advantage than its own possibility. Tut as 
such it must not be viewed. This thinking shows 
itself up to be, in a certain connection, as a neces- 
sary thinking, without which consciousness would 
not be possible ; and hence, that which results from 
this thinking by logical necessity, that is, by media- 
tion, is equally necessary. 

Now, if 1 posit in my acting an object, then I 
also posit that object as realized in some future 
time. This is a necessary, logical sequence. I Jut. 
viewing the matter simply in its logical sequence, 1 
might as well turn that sentence around and re- 
verse its relation. This has often been done in the 
following statement : it shall and can not propose to 
myself the final object of morality, unless 1 am 
already convinced that it can be realized in some 
future time. But then, again, i might say, I can 
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not be convinced that it is capable of being realized 
unless I first simply propose it to myself. But 
why shall I propose it to myself at all ? 

In short, in the mere logical relation each is cer- 
tain only under condition, and not in itself. Each 
link refers us to the other, but the orginal certainty 
of that consciousness is not explained. 

This certainly can, therefore, only live in the im- 
mediateness of a feeling, and in this feeling these 
two links are originally one in this manner : I shall 
absolutely posit that moral object for myself, and 
shall consider it as possible of realization ; I shall 
consider it possible of realization, and hence posit 
it Neither is, in truth, the sequence of the other, 
but both are one. It is one thought, not two 
thoughts ; and it is true and certain, not by virtue 
of a thinking which draws that conclusion, but by 
virtue of a necessity which I only feel. 

Since, therefore, certainty is only immediate and 
fcelable, it can not be demonstrated to any one, but 
can certainly be presupposed in every one, since 
those who have it, and who, moreover, reflect con- 
cerning the connection of human knowledge, must 
recognize that every other knowledge is only 
grounded upon it, and that every one, who knows 
any thing with certainty, has started from that 
knowledge, although, perhaps, unconsciously. 

Remark this : you do not require any one to 
produce this knowledge, but simply to find it in 
himself. Every mediated certainty presupposes an 
original certainty. In the consciousness of every 
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one, who is convinced of any thing at all, that cer- 
tainty exists also ; and every one can arise to that 
certainty from any conditioned and mediated know- 
ledge, 

I may here allude to another misunderstanding 
of my system. It is charged that, in my system, 
faith in God exists only for the moral, not for the 
immoral man. This is very correct when it means 
that faith is true only for man, in so far as he is 
moral ; but not when it is interpreted that faith 
exists only for those men who are moral. 

For where, then, is the personified, absolute im- 
morality ? It is an impossibility. Man can only be, 
and be self-conscious, in so far as he stands on the 
field of reason. Without any morality man is but 
an animal, but a product of organization, even in 
his theoretical knowledge. 

This, then, is our result : Absolute certainty and 
conviction (not mere meaning, opinion ing, and 
wishing) of the possibility — not to determine one's 
self, that is, one's will by the conception of duty, 
for this we recognize as possible by doing it, but — to 
pt ornate the object of reason by thus determining our 
will through the conviction of duty t even niAoxn 
our will , is the immediate of religion^ and is ground- 
ed in the soul of man in the manner we have shown* 

Here I must insert a remark concerning the use 
of language which I can no longer postpone with- 
out making myself ambiguous, and exposing myself 
again to old objections. 

The word being signifies always immediately an 
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object of thinking, a thought. Now, either to this 
word is also applied the predicate of an existence, 
a permanent and lasting, in sensuous perception 
outside of thinking, and in that case it signifies real 
being, and when applied to an object means, that 
object is — or to that word is applied no other predi- 
cate of being, but its thinking — and, in that case, 
the significance of such being is purely logical ; 
and the word is only signifies the logical copula in 
which the manifold of predicates is fixed by think- 
ing in a unity of the logical subject. In that case, 
you can not say of an object “ it is,” but it is to be 
thought as this or that. There are further distinc- 
tions to be made here, of which I shall speak after- 
ward. 

There are other words related to the expression 
“being,” which have also these two significations : 
The word “ principle,” for instance, which I have 
used, signifies, in a system of real being, a first, 
from which I can calculate a second and third, even 
without sensuous perception and with categorical 
certainty, thereby anticipating experience. But in 
this sense of the word the intelligible principle, 
freedom, is never principle of a real cognition, is 
never ground of an explanation and anticipation, 
that is, you can not foresee what will become actual 
through freedom. We only know through percep- 
tion what is actual ; and for the very reason that 
we do not recognize the product of freedom as a 
link of a comprehensible chain of causes and ef- 
fects — it being an absolute first, and partially cog- 

BB 
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nizable only in perception — do we say, freedom is 
a principle. Not principle in the actual sense, as 
ground of an immediate and necessary factical de- 
terminedness, but in the logical sense, as principle 
of possibilities. 

It is the same with the word law. In the sen- 
suous world law signifies that determination of 
power from which, as principle, the consequences 
can be deduced in the manner just stated. But 
when applied to the finite beings— who are free in 
the empirical sense of the word, that is, who are 
thought as simply determinable, and not deter- 
mined — the word law means a shall, a categoi teal 
imperative, that is, a determinedness of freedom 
through freedom, and, therefore, no mechanical, no 
immediate cleterrainedncss. But when applied to 
the infinite, or to reason, mr* ifoxfy — to which the 
•empirical freedom just now mentioned can not be 
ascribed, as itself the result of finity— the word law 
signifies simply the necessity to always expect 
from that reason a determined content, determined 
(not materiality for in so far it is absolutely un- 
known to us, and, a priori \ not to be deduced, but) 
formality or determined through its object, the ul- 
timate object of reason* — to tu fit el from it always an 
infinite , inexhaustible content if freedom for all ra- 
tional individuals although no existing deter- 

* Or, in oilier words, the necessity to ct Bom infmtto km son 
tint it should ever manifest itself in the umsduue of all imlhhUuh, 
ami thus runlet them tree, moml beings, 01 at kast tunmsh them 
the content of that freedom, — TttANhiA folds Nun, 
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minedness can be shown up from which it might 
mechanically result, since we are here not in the 
sphere of the objective, but at the absolute ideal 
source of spirit The word lazv has, therefore, here 
also no actual significance from which external and 
necessary results might be derived, but only logical 
significance, as gathering together that infinite con- 
tent of freedom of the individuals into one concep- 
tion. 

It is the same with the word world. In its ac- 
tual significance it means a finished whole of exist- 
ing objects, in a reciprocal determination of their 
being, each of which being what it is, because all 
others are what they are, and vice versa ; a whole, 
wherein, with a perfect knowledge of the laws of 
the world, we could determine the nature of each 
particular from that of all others. When applied 
to rational beings, that word signifies also, it is true, 
a totality, an influence of all upon each one, and of 
each one upon all ; but not an influence which can 
be determined in advance, as it can be in nature, 
because in the world of rational beings this in- 
fluence has its ground in being. Hence, the word 
world has here also only a logical \ not an actual \ 
significance. 

The expression, order of a supersensuous world, 
has also been used ; nay, I have often used it my- 
self But this expression is misapprehended, when 
it is understood as if the supersensuous world were 
before it had order, and as if order were thus but 
an accidence of that world. On the contrary, that 
world only becomes a world by being ordered. 
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Hcncc, whenever the purely intelligible is spoken 
of, all these and similar conceptions, that is, all 
conceptions which arc derived from being and 
only determine it further, are used only in their 
logical, not in their actual significance. 

I state this to put an end to a reproof frequently 
made, that I make use of the same words which I 
condemn in others ; but I must use them to make 
myself understood, and I must take them from lan- 
guage in their accepted significance. But I use 
them in another sense than my opponent uses 
them, as ought to be evident from the deduction 
of the conceptions which they designate. 

In stating our final result, we have stated the 
manner in which only the philosopher views reli- 
gion ; not exactly as a transcendental philosopher, 
but generally as an abstract thinker, precisely as 
he seizes also the conceptions of duty, morality, 
etc., only in their abstraction. The command of 
duly can never appear in its generality to man in 
actual life, but only in concrete determinations of 
the will In so far as a man truly and always de- 
termines his will by that command of duty, (con- 
science,) he is a moral man, and acts morally. 

In the same way religion never appears to man 
in actual life in general, but only in so far as in 
each special case, when he determines his will by 
conscience, he is firmly convinced (and this convic- 
tion is a result of that determination) that what he 
so wills and docs is also outside of his individual 
will, absolute object of universal reason ; that it 
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will occur and must occur simply because it is in- 
volved in that absolute object of reason, and that 
his individual will, in determining itself by the 
command of duty, is but the tool of that absolute 
object. Only in having this conviction is man re- 
ligious. Hence the man who, in all the conditions 
of his life, acts and thinks in so acting, “ I there- 
by promote that which shall be, that is, the abso- 
lute object of reason,” is a perfectly virtuous and re- 
ligious man, even though he might stop at that 
simple thought and never combine the manifold of 
what shall be into the unity of absolute reason. 

But even the ordinary acting of life compels 
men to unite the similar of their experience, and 
thus to shape general rules out of general concep- 
tions. As soon as this is done in any region of 
knowledge, it is done in all its regions, and hence 
certainly in the region of religion and morality, if 
morality and religion are dear to mem 

But it is not necessary that they should rise 
to the highest abstraction, to a conception which 
unites all others of the same kind, and from the 
unity of which all others may be derived ; for this 
would require a systematic, philosophical thinking. 
As a general rule, men are content to reduce the 
manifold to several forms and fundamental concep- 
tions. 

The basis of religious faith was the conviction 
of an order or a law, by virtue of which from obe- 
dience to the command of duty must certainly re- 
sult the absolute object of reason, and hence the 
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actual attainment and realization of which each in- 
dividual in his moral acts can but strive to attain. 

Let us analyze what is contained in this convic- 
tion ; Firstly, that which exclusively and abso- 
lutely depends upon my own wall, namely, to deter- 
mine it by the voice of duty. Secondly, the reli- 
gious faith that in thus detei mining my will some- 
thing is achieved which lies beyond the province 
of my individual moral will. 

The second is connected with the first by reli- 
gious faith. The moral sentiment is completed in 
the first, but we shall soon see that it can only 
arrive at a rational and confident assertion in the 
second ; and that thus morality can only be confi- 
dently realized in religion. It is therefore an un- 
just reproach to say that our theory utterly cancels 
religion and leaves it but its name, replacing it by 
morality. 

Indeed, I can not will \ except, by the law of my 
finity, (I must always will a determined, limited 
somewhat,) that is, except I divide my in itself in- 
finite will into a scries of finite will-determinations. 
Hence, in the demand that I should will as duty 
commands, is also involved the demand that i 
should will a determined somewhat That this de- 
termining of the will through the voice of conscience 
(not through argumentation as regarding the possi- 
ble result of my will) can never deceive is known 
through faith, is known immediately, not medi- 
ately, through argumentation. Here, therefore, h 
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the first connecting link between pure morality 
and religion* 

From that determination of the will an act re- 
sults, and from this act, again, other consequences 
result in the world of rational beings ; for I see 
only this world, the sensuous world being simply a 
means for me — consequences which I can neither 
foresee nor calculate. In fact, these consequences 
are no longer in my control, and yet I have faith 
that they are good and conformable to the absolute 
object of reason. And this faith I hold with the 
same original certainly which impelled me to the 
first act ; nay, I could even not act unless this 
faith always accompanied me. Now, this is reli- 
gion, I believe in a principle by virtue of which 
every determination of the will through duty as- 
suredly effects the promotion of the object of rea- 
son in the universal connection of things. But 
this principle is utterly incomprehensible in regard 
to the mode and manner of its working ; and yet 
it is absolutely posited with the same originality 
of faith which pertains to the voice of conscience. 
Both are not one, but both are absolutely insepa- 
rable. 

Let us proceed with our analysis. The deter- 
mination of the will is always only the present, and 
contains what depends upon us alone. But for its 
own possibility it is at the same time accompanied 
by the presupposition of a something past, and by 
the postulate, that a future something, modified by 
it, will be its result. 
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It is accompanied by a presupposition* Not the 
fact that I have a duty by which to determine my 
will, for that is the result of pure reason ; but the 
fact that I have this determined duty as mine is 
the result of my position in the whole world of 
reason. Did I not exist or were I another, which, 
of course, is an absurdity, or were I existing in an- 
other community of rational beings, then such a 
determined duty would not enter at all as mine. 
But, occupying the position I do, I am bound to act 
according to the voice of my conscience ; and this 
I can not do without presupposing at the same 
time that this very position of mine is taken into 
the account of the ultimate object of reason, and is 
the result of the causality of that absolute prin- 
ciple, Hence, the faith in my conscience involves 
also the faith that the world of reason, which must 
be presupposed for the acts of all individuals, is 
equally produced and ordered by that principle. 
Expressing this popularly, or illustrating it by the 
analogies of our finite consciousness, it means : the 
world of reason is created, maintained, and governed 
by that absolute principle. It is accompanied by 
a postulate , that is, by the postulate of a future 
something, which is the continued causality of that 
determination of our will to promote the final ob- 
ject of reason, and hence the maintenance and 
equable development of all rational beings in the 
identity of their self-consciousness ; everlasting 
progress of all toward the ultimate object of rea- 
son. All rational beings must, therefore, be main- 
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tamed in their eternal existence, and their fates 
directed toward blessedness, that is, toward their 
liberation through pure morality. 

It is clear that we here think only acts, events, a 
flow of action, hut no being, no dead permanency ; 
a creating, maintaining, governing, but by no 
means a creator, maintainor, governor. The faith 
we have spoken of does not enter upon these theo- 
retical questions. It rests upon its own basis with 
firm conviction, and there is not the least ground 
for going beyond it 

The confession of faith now reads as follows : I, 
and all rational beings, and our relations to each 
other, in so far as we do distinguish ourselves, arc 
created by a free and intelligent principle, which 
maintains them and leads them toward an ultimate 
object ; and whatsoever does not depend upon our 
action to realize that object is done without our in- 
terference by that world-governing principle itself. 

Still, the principle of which those many predi- 
cates are asserted is to be but one. I can not, by 
the laws of my thinking, proceed from one c f these 
predicates to the other, without presupposing a 
permanent substrate to which these predicates be- 
long, or without generating that substrate by this 
my very thinking. I do not, however, look upon 
this substrate as my production , for the simple rea- 
son that 1 produce it necessarily by virtue of the 
laws of my thinking. Now, this thinking of the 
one principle which unites the manifoldness and 
the distinction of the predicates is itself the perma- 
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ncnt ; and hence, we have in the one act two deter- 
minations which always accompany each other as 
opposites, but each of which is only through the 
other, and which only in this opposition form the 
act of thinking* ; namely, one thinking which is al- 
ways the same, that of the unity of the principle ; 
and one flowing and changeable thinking, that 
which proceeds from the one predicate of the prin- 
ciple to its other predicates. These predicates have 
arisen in rae immediately together with my moral 
resolve, and with the original certainty which ac- 
companies that resolve. But the oneness of the 
principle arises in me only when, by abstracting 
from that moral requirement which contents itself 
with the certainty of the predicates, I proceed to 
reflect upon the separation of those predicates from 
their moral relation. 

The oneness 1 get merely by mediation ; the pre- 
dicates themselves I have immediately . 

The only fitting parallel Lo that immediateness 
and mediating thinking is furnished by the think- 
ing of our soul, (mind, or what you will call it) 
My feeling, desires, thinking, willing, etc., I know 
of immediately by accomplishing those acts. They 
come into my consciousness by no act of media- 
tion, but only by my positing them, by my being 
in them ; they are the immediate /car’ k^%tph So 
long as I remain in this consciousness, as I am 
wholly practical, wholly life and deed, 1 only know 
my feeling, desiring, willing, etc., as they occur one 
after the other, but I do not expressly know myself 
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as the unity and as the principle of these various 
determinations. It is only when I elevate myself 
above the reality of these distinctive acts, and, ab- 
stract inf; from their difference, gather them together 
in me only in their commonness, that the con- 
sciousness of the unity arises in me as the principle 
of these manifold determinations ; and this product 
of our abstracting and comprehending thinking is 
what we call our soul, mind, etc. 

Now, if I am but ripe for that abstraction, that 
is, if I take it from out myself, and do not accept it 
traditionally, then that one principle can only be 
thought as a for itself existing and working prin- 
ciple, but not as a mere quality or predicate, inhe- 
rent to some substance or another. It will, there- 
fore, have to be described not as spirituality per- 
taining to some substance, which, being not spirit 
itself, could thus only be thought as matter, but as 
pure spirit; not as a substantiated world-sou /, but 
as a pure, for itself existing being ; not as a creat- 
ing, maintaining, and governing, but as creator ; 
vmiuiaiuer, and governor. And this very properly 
and in accordance with the laws of our thinking, if 
we are once resolved to rise from the immediate- 
ness of life and activity to the field of theoretical 
abstraction. 

Let it not be forgotten both conceptions have 
arisen only through thinking and through an ab- 
stract, not through a necessary or concrete, think- 
ing. They arc, therefore, not related to perception. 
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but arc only logical subject. They are by no means 
real subject , or substance. 

Only the predicates of both conceptions occur in 
perception, and hence contain a necessary, real 
thinking, that is, in sensuous perception various 
predicates occur in a sensuous, objective connec- 
tion; and in this respect it maybe said that the 
subject or substrate of these sensuous predicates 
belongs to the realm of real thinking. But this 
can not be said with reference to those supers en- 
suous subjects, the soul or the creative spiritual 
principle. 

What, then, may these conceptions involve ? 
Evidently nothing but the predicates of the percep- 
tion, from which they have arisen by an abstracting 
thinking. Thy soul is nothing but thy thinking, 
feeling, etc. God is nothing but the Creating, gov- 
erning, etc. 

You may draw conclusions from the conception 
of the real substance, but never from that of the 
logical subject. Through the former our knowledge 
may be expanded, not through the latter. If some- 
thing is real substance, it comes under the condi- 
tions of sensuous perception ; is somewhere and at 
some time, is accompanied by sensuous predicates. 
But none of these determinations can be applied 
to these conceptions. 

Even the conception of pure spirit can not assist 
in such further conclusions. Even the determina- 
tions, borrowed from our soul, do not suit that con- 
ception. We ascribe them to our soul, not through 
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mediating thinking, but through immediate con- 
sciousness. But concerning God immediate (mo- 
ral) consciousness says only what has been stated. 
Ami to draw conclusions from this beyond it, we 
have no ground, and there is no possibility to do it. 

What I have here stated is transcendental philo- 
sophy, not life-philosophy. From it the regula- 
tions for the construction of a life-wisdom must first 
be deduced. Only that which proceeds from life 
has a retroactive effect on life — mode of thinking, 
of acting, etc. Life gives birth only to the imme- 
diate faith I have mentioned ; but not to the logi- 
cal subject, and its erroneous further determina- 
tions. 

That immediate faith is, therefore, to be pre- 
eminently cultivated, and held as the main thing. 
The logical part will come of itself, and is correct, 
proper, and not dangerous only in so far as it thus 
forms itself of itself. That faith, however, is not to 
be cultivated by argumentation, but by practice in 
life and moral development 

Only through the culture of this immediate faith 
do men arise to religious faith, though they may 
not know it ; for it alone is the true and univer- 
sally valid origin of the religious faith. This, of 
course, is only proved by the investigations of a 
thorough transcendental philosophy. 

The pedagogical rules for a religious education 
of the people are, therefore, as follows ; 
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Religious culture can not be begun by teaching 
religion ; for religion without morality is utterly 
incomprehensible ; and, since people try at least to 
comprehend it, leads to superstition, li can only 
begin in a culture of the heart, and ingrafting in it 
pure virtue and morality. 

Through virtuous sentiments religion creates it- 
self ; and all the teacher needs to do is to call atten- 
tion to this faith of religion, which accompanies all 
moral consciousness, and neither needs proof, nor 
is capable of proof, because it announces itself as 
the most original part of our being. Religious cul- 
ture, indeed, must not be regarded as something 
which is to be placed into a man — for whatever 
thereof you place into him is surely false — but as 
something, which is already in him, and needs only 
to be developed, of which he is only to be* re- 
minded. 

Hence, there is to be no teaching of religion, at 
all, but merely a developing of that original, reli- 
gious consciousness. 

But least of all should such teaching ‘begin \tjth 
pretended doctrines of the exist ence of We 

are only* immediately aware oT*Kis relations tons, 
and you must begin with these. The * existence ” 
will then come of itself, and will be truly believed 
only when it has thus developed itself. 

Nor is the being of God to be determined, cha- 
racterized, and its specific mode of existence to be 
pointed out ; for this our thinking can not do, as 
we have abundantly shown, Wc are only to speak 
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of his acts, and to vivify, strengthen, and keep in 
consciousness always the faith in them. The con - - 
ception of God can not be determined by categories of 
existence, but only by predicates of an activity . 
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